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INSTITUTIONS anv SOCIETIES. 


R OYAL LITERARY FUND. The 

AW SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 

CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 

WEDNESDAY, the 16th of Mav— 

The Lord Bishop of ST. DAVID'S in the Chair. 

The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 

OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
73, Great Russell-street, W.C. ery, ation 


’ " 2 < 
H OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BROMPTON. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, Donations, and Legacies are greatly 
NEEDED to MAINTAIN in full vigour this Charity, which 
has no Endowment. PHILIP ROSF, Hon. Sec. 

HENRY DORBBIN, Sec. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 








SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 
Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, Strand, April 5th, 1840 

HE Next Meeting of this Society will 

TAKE PLACE on MONDAY EVENING, May 7th. 

A Paper will be read by C. W. Stocker, * On Diving Appa- 
ratus.""—The chair will be taken at seven o'clock precisely. 
A. WILLTAMS, Hon. See. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 

34, SOHO-SQUARE.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has re- 
sided manv vears abroad, respectfully invites the attention of 
the Nohility, Gentry. and Principals of Schools to her 
REGISTER of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFEs- 
SORS. School Property transferred, and Pupils introduced 
in England, France, and Germany. No charge to Prin- 


cipals, 
NV ONS. LOUIS BLANC, late Member of | 
bi the Provisional Government of France, will deliver 
FOUR LECTURES at the Marylebone Literary Institution, 
on the * Salons” of Paris in the Eighteenth Century—Social 
Intercourse — Fashion — Love — Philosophyv—on Wednesday 
Evenings, April 25, May 2, 9, and 16. To commence each 
evening at eight o'clock. Reserved seats, 5s. ; ditto for the 
course, 1és.; Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d. ; ditto for the course, &s. 
Tickets may be obtained, and reserved seats secured, by early 
application to the Secretary. at the Institution, 17, Edwards- 
street. Portman-square; and at Mr. Sams’ Royal Library, 
1, St. James's-street. 
_— - 
HRIST’S HOSPITAL.—BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY of BLUES, for the Relief of Persons Edu- 
eated in Christ’s Hospital, their Widows and Orphans. | 
Under the Patronage of 
Fler Majesty the Qurey, 
H.4.U. the Prince Consort, K.G., 
H.R.H. the Deke of Campripes, K.G. } 
A DINNER in aid of the funds of this Society will be held 
at the LONDON TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY, the 25th 
instant: WintiAM Foster Warr, Esq., Treasurer of St. 
ers and a Governor of Christ's Hospital, in the 
chair. 
A limited number of ladies will be admitted by tickets, for 
whom a cold collation will be provided. 
STEWARDS, 
Viscount | William Hodgson, Fisq. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Joseph Perkins, Esq. 





The Right Hon. 
Dungannon. | 
Thomas Quested Finnis, Esq., | 

Alderman, Major-Gen. Pettingal. 
William Gilpin, Esq., Trea- | William Rathbone, Esq. 

surer of Christ's Hospital. William Pott, Esq. 

J.D, Alleroft, Esq. Capt. Charles Shee, H.C.S, 
Lieut.-Gen_ Sir A. J. Dal- | John Sheppard, Esq. 

rymple, Bart. Thos. R. Sidebotham, Esq. 
J. E. Davies, Esq. | Iloratio Stringer, Esq., Trea- 
W. T. Dovey, Esq. surer. 
J. K Farlow, Esq. tichard Thornton, Esq. 
Charles Few, Esa. William Verry, Esq. 
W. J. Gardiner, Esq. Simeon Warner, Esq. 
Heury Gilpin, Msq. Rev. H. G. Watkins, 
W. F. Gilpin, Esq. Thomas Weston, Esq. 
Gabriel Goldney, Esa. 8. C. Whitbread, Esq. 
Wm. 8S. Grev, Esq.. President | Arthur Wilcoxon. Esq. 
Rev. T. 1H. Horne, Prebendary | Charles N. Wilkinson, Esq., 

of St. Paul's. F.R.C.S. 
Ven. Archdeacon Hale. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

And the Directors of the Society. 

Dinner on table at half-past 5 o'clock. Tickets 21s, : Ladies’ 
Tickets 6s. each; may be had of Joseph Perkins, Esq , 68, 
Coleman-street; of the Directors and Secretarv: and at the 
London Tavern. “RAS. JESSE, Sec. 

No. 4, Fenchurch-street, E.C. April 2, 1860. 


Sart. 











~ COLLEGES anv SCHOOLS. 
RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Prof. TENNANT. F.G-S.. will give a Course of TWELVE 
LECTURES on GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the 
Application of the Science to Engineering, Mining, Archi- 
tecture, and Agriculture. 

The LECTURES will COMMENCE on FRIDAY MORN- 
ING, April 20, at 9 o'clock. They will be continued on each 
os Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. 

. 11s, Gd, t 








TING’S COLLEGE, LONDON— 


NG's COLLEGE, LONDON.—Evening 


Classes.—The PROSPECTUS for the SUMMER | 


COURSE, to commence April 16, is now READY. Many of 
these classes will have special reference to the B.A. and 
Matriculation Examinations at the University of London. 
For full particulars applyto J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— | 


HOLME SPECIAL PROFESSORSHIP of CLINICAL 
MEDICINE.—This Professorship and the Office of one of the 
Physicians in University College Hospital are VACANT, in 


consequence of the resignation of Prof. E. A. Parkes, M.D., | 


on his being appointed by Her Majesty's Government Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene to the new Army Medical School at 
Chatham, 
Information respecting the Duties and the Annual Stipend 
may be obtained on application at the Office of the College. 
Candidates are requested to send in their Applications and 


| Testimonials on or before Monday, the 14th of May next. 


By order of the Council, 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


April 3, 1860. 


vr , a y 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.—Gentlemen in- 

tending to MATRICULATE in July, 18 
by permission of the Council. a GLASS wiil be formed at 
University College, under the direction of WILLIAM 
WATSON, B A.. Lond., and ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D., for 





| the purpose of reading the subjects required at that Exami- 


nation, 
The class will assemble on the 17th of April, and meet daily 
(Saturdays excepted) from 6 to 8 p.m. 
Fee for the Conrse, 57. 
For further particulars apply to Dr Apams, at the College. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 
/ JUNIOR SCHOOL.—Under the Government of the 
Council of the College. 
Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tuesday, the 17th of April, 
for new pupils. All the boys must appear in their places 


| without fail on Wednesday, the 18th, at a quarter past 9 


o'clock. The hours of attendance are from a quarter past 9 to 
three-quarters past 3. 

The afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted 
exclusively to drawing. Fee for the term 61. 

The subjects taught are—Reading, writing, the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German languages, ancient and 


| English history. geography, physical and political, arithmetic 


and book-keeping, the elements of mathematics, chymistry, 
and natural philosophy, social science, drawing ; and, for 
extra fees, gymnastics and fencing. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

April 7, 1860. 

¢ ~ 

JC IRKHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —A 

HEAD MASTER will be REQUIRED for the Free 
School at Kirkham, at Midsummer next. 
Orders, M.A. or B.C.L. of Oxford or Cambridge, and qualified 
to give instruction in mathematics and in the Greek and Latin 
languages, and all other subjects requisite for a good classical 
education. Salary 1507. per annum, with a prespect of increase 
in the event of any considerable increase in the number of 
scholars, not being boarders. If educated at Eton, Westmin- 
ster, or Winchester, the Master will be entitled to a further 
annual sum of 50/., or thereabouts. The school-house is com- 
modious, having been erected and enlarged for the purpose of 
enabling the master to take boarders. There are two assistant 
masters, and two Exhibitions for boys going to the Universi- 
ties of Oxford or Cambridge. 

Testimonials and references must be forwarded on or before 
the 5th of May, to RicHarp Moore. Esq., Solicitor, Kirkham, 
Preston, Lancashire. 
be had on application. 


CHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
» MARSHALL'S CHARITY. SOUTHWARK.—NOTICE 
IS HERERY GIVEN, that an EXAMINATION will be held 
at No. 9, King-street. Southwark, on SATURDAY, the 5th 
day of May next. at eleven o'clock in the Forenoon, with a 
view to the SELECTION of an EXHIBITIONER for a 
SCHOLARSHIP of 507. ner annum, fora period of four years, 
in either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, pursuant 
to the Trusts of the Will of John Marshall, late of the Borough 








' of Southwark. in the county of Surrey, gentleman, deceased, 


| 


and the provisions of “ Marshall’s Charity Act, 1855... And 
notice is hereby given, that the following are the parties 


eligible for such Exhibition, and in the following order of 


priority, that is to say— 


| 1, Children who are natives of the Old Borough of South- | 
| wark, or of the parish of Christchurch, or of the Liberty of 
the Clink, and who shall be attending the Grammar School of | 


St. Saviour. inthe Borough of Southwark. 

2. All natives of the said Old Borough, Parish, or Liberty, 
educated at the Free Grammar School of St. Olave and St. 
John in the said Borough of Southwark. 

3. Natives of the said Borough, Parish, or Liberty, whereso- 


ever educated, not being less than sixteen, or more than nine- | 


teen years of age, at th» time of such competition. 

4. Scholars attending the said Grammar School 
Saviour wheresoever born. 

5. Scholars attending the said Grammar School of St. Olave 
and St. John, wheresoever born. 


of St. 


No scholar of the two first-mentioned classes will be con-.| 


| sidered eligible to compete at the ensuing Examination, unless 


Fee, | 
Rk. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. _| 


DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and | 


SCIENCE.—The Lectures will 


| commence on TUESDAY, 
April 17. 


The Classes in this department are adanted for those who 


purpose to offer themselves either for the Royal Indian Civil 
Service, or to proceed to the Universities. 

.,_,The following are the subjects of instruction: 
wg ivinity—The Rev. the Principal; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 


Classical Literature —Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne 
M.A.: Lecturer, H. Daniell, Esq., B.A. 

Mathematics— Professor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, 
the Rev. I. A. Cock, M.A.. and the Rev, Walter Howse, M.A! 

English Language and Literature—Professor the Rev. J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A. 

Modern History—Professor C. H. Pearson, M.A. 
Pe atta A. Mariette; and M. Stievenard, Lec- 

German—Dr. Bernays. 

For full particulars apply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., 
Secretary. 


at the time of such competition he shall have entered upon 
the sixth half-year of his attendance at the Grammar School 


of St. Saviour, Southwark, or at the Free Grammar School of | 


St. Olave and St. John, Southwark, as the case may be. 


Every person desirous of becoming a candidate for the | 


above Scholarship will be required one week at least before 
the’ said 5th day ot May next, to leave at, or send by post 
to the Office of the Trustees of the above Charity, at No. 9, 
King-street, Southwark. a notice in writing addressed to the 


Clerk of the said Charity, stating his name and age, and of 
what borough, parish or place he is a native, and the place of 


his education; and every candidate who shall omit to give such 
notice will be considered ineligible to compete at the ensuing 
Examination. 

Dated this 2nd day of April, 1359. 


FERDINAND GRUT, 


Clerk to the Trustees of the Charity of 


John Marshall, Deceased, 9, King- 
street, Southwark. 


”- _ al 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 
SQUARE.—The EASTER TERM will begin on Thurs- 
day, April 19. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College, 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





- | RARY SERVICES of a GENTLEMAN willing to take classes 


60, are informed that ; 


He must bein Holy | 


A copy of the rules of the school may | 





r r ‘ s 
\TTUE TOWER SCHOOL, LISCARD, 
Cheshire.—Required, by April 12, a RESIDENT 
| FOREIGN MASTER, competent to instruct boys in German, 
French, and music. ‘ 
Address the Rev. G. F. Grunpy, Liscard. near Birkenhead. 
TD + ’ — 
RIVATE TUTORSHIP or SECRE- 
TARYSHIP WANTED, by an Oxford M.A. (i860). He 
understands German, French (grammatically), aud in some 
degree Italian. (Good references, 
Address **M.A.,”’ Post-office, Holyhead. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE is 

* anxious to hear of one or more Young Persons re- 

quiring a TUTOR or Companion to travel with them on the 
Continent. 

i. Address “F, B.,”” Post-office, Weobly, Hereford if 

\TIXO GRADUATES. —WANTED, imme- 


diately, at Chelmsford Grammar School, the TEMPO- 


} 
} 
} 
! 


in Latin, Greek, French, and mathematics, during the illness 
of the second master. ‘Terms two guineas a week, with board 
| and every accommodation. 
Testimonials must be sent at once to the Head Master, 
tev. C. W. ARNOLD. 


THE PRZSS. 
HE PRESS.—To Printers, Publishers, or 


Capitalists desirous of INVESTING about 1000/. ina 
first-rate weekly class paper. 
Address, in the first instance, to“ A. B.,"’ Messrs. (harles 
Barker and Son's, 8, Birchin-lane, E.C " 














!\TNHE PRKESS.—WANTED, by a Gentle- 

man, experienced in all departments of newspaper work, 

an ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR. Metropolis preferred. 
First-class references. 

Address “ Ransom,” Post-office, King’s-cross. ¢ 


THYHE PRESS.—SITUATION WANTED, 

as CLERK or REPORTER, by a young man, who 

| for several years occupied responsible situations in con t 

| with the Press. Has a thorough knowledge of newspaper 
book-keepir and is competent to report. 

Address ** ALPHA,” 11, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, 2.C. 









v7 






TO PUBLISHERS and Others.—A 
thorough Man of Business, capable of taking the ma- 
nagement of an establishment, and practically »cquainted 
with editorial duties, is open to an ENGAGEMEN I.—Ad- 
| dress “Beta,” care of Mr. Eyre, 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street. 


O MAGAZINE and PERIODICAL : 
PROPRIETORS.—The Advertiser having contributed ' 
| papers of fiction, &c., to magazines, would willingly forward 

copies of the same to persons requiring tales and orizina! 

sturies for their pamphiets. 

Address “ A. Z.,”’ eare of J. Stone, 248, High Holborn. 
\ ANTED, a respectable YOUNG MAN, 
who has been accustomed to Prepare and Correct for 

the Press. He must be methodical, and capable of close 
plication to his duties. Salary, 1v0/. per annum. 

Address, with full particulars respecting ave, past engage- 
ments, &., to “A. B. C.,” care of Mr. Churchill, 11, New 
Burlington-street, W. 


-_ " very Th " eee 9 
7 DITORIAL.—A GENTLEMAN, of high 
4 attainments (a French and German scholar), and of 
long experience in London and the Provinces, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT as Editor or Sub-Editor. First-class testi- 
monials. 
“A. K.,” care of Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co., Newspaper 
Press Directory Office, Red Lion-court. Fleet-street, E.C. 


To EDITORS of MAGAZINES, Journals, 
&e.—A Gentleman, who is author of several works, and 
has been accustomed to write light literature, reviews, &c., 
wishes for EMPLOYMENT, temporary or otherwi<e. Adver- 
tiser thoroughly understands French. Salary a secondary con- 
sideration. The highest references given. 
“WH.” 14, Arundel-street, Strand 


GENTLEMAN, who has been very 
extensively and variously emploved in Literature, is 
desirous of obtaining an ENGAGEMENT in connection cither 
with the Newspaper or Periodical Press, or with a Publishing 
House, or as Secretary to a Society or Public Institution, in : 
which capacity he has also had sonsiderable experience. The j 
highest references given. i" 
Address * B.,” 58, Culford-road North, De Beauvo'r Town, N. i 
TINT r ro + > : x 
ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER for SALE. 
| The COPYRIGHT. &c., of a well-established CON- 
SERVATIVE NEWSPAPER. possessing a goud and steadily 
increasing circulation, and well supported by local and general ‘ 
advertisements of good character. In connection with it isa 4 
Printing Business, capable of great extension. This offers a 
most eligible opportunity to an intelligent and energetic man 
| of business, as it possesses all the capabilities of being ren- ‘ 


ap- 


———s 


eek eecaed 


_ 


| dered a first-class property. Purchase-money for the whole 
about 18007. Apply, with realname and address, for an inter- % 
| view, to “ W. M.,” at Mr. C. W. Black's, 9, Catherine-court, ' 
Tower-hill, E.C. g 








HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 28s. a quarter: //era/dor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, \5s.; The 
Times, second edition, 30s.; ditto, second day, ids. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—_J AMES BARKER, 19, i 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Established thirty years. 


(\HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. 


Surplus Copies of Tennyson's “ Idyte of pre King 


=~ wanpoatcat 





“Adam Bede,” “ Friendsin Council,” M‘Chntock’> “Yovage 
of the Fox,” “ Life for a Life,"’ and manyneg! 3K an’ 
now on Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. > (all \s Fo 


gratis and post free. 

BULL'S LIBRARY is well snoplied with bite 

and FOREIGN LITERATURE, apes 
GIOUS Books. Prospectuses gratis and p 

Butt's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavg 

| London, W. = 


THE CRITIC. 
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THE ARTS. 
AT UNION of ENGLAND: Subscription 


half a guinea,—The entire funds of this Institution less 
working expenses. will be Gevoted to the purchase of works 
of art to be selected by the prizeholder from the public exhi- 
bitions in London. Prospectuses to be had on application. 
Offices, 13, Regent-street, 8.W. » epee the ( 7 tl — 
tration. 


N R. SAMUEL CLARE nile invites 
a the nobility, gentry, and architects to honour him with 
a visit to inspect the magnificent RENAISSANCE SCRE 

from the Church of St. Luke, Cremona, carved by Antonio 
Maria Viani, called Vianino School of C ampi, Cremona, 1852. 
Clare’s Gallery of Ancient Furniture, ee, armour, &c., 


lla, Great Marlborough-street. London, 
HENRY P RATT, Manager. 


| UTHER and MELANCTHON. — The 
4 HOLBEIN PORTRAITS of these two great German Re- 
formers now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, are ENGRAVED in 


line. Price 15s, the pair. 
SEELEY, Jac KSON, and HALLIDAY, 54. Flee t-street. 


VW TANTED immediately, a lar ge EXHIBI- 
TION ROOM, in Regent-street, Piceadilly or imme- 
diate locality. 
Address, pre-paid, to “B. K.,"’ 2, Caroline-terrace, 
green, Hammersmith. 


GUINEA BOXES of ILLUMINA- 


, also guinea and a 
Fitted very com- 








EN, 





3rook- 


é NE ( 
TING COLOURS and MATERIALS 
1a If, tw ) guinea, and three guinea Ditto. 


WINSOR and NEWTON, 33, Rathbone-place, W. 


TIO be SOLD, genuine PAIN TINGS, | by 
F. R. Lee, R.A., at 4l.: Etty, R.A., at 15/.; Old Crome, 

; Marshall, at 4l.; and others. 

At Z. ALLNUTT'S. 2, C ranley- terrace, Fulham- “road, 


pour first-class PAINTINGS for SALE, 
er property of a gentleman giving up his house. Sub- 
jects: John, Virgin and Child, Stoning of St. Stephen, 
and tunetiaion Will be sold a bargain. 
Apply, in first instance, “ A. A.,"’ 1, James’-street, 
Goswell- road. 


( yr VIEW and for $ ALE, FOUR first- 
class GALLERY PICTURES, by Titian, Correggio, and 
» by Raphael, in his latest and best manner. 

329, Strand, opposite Somerset- -house. 


Qty ER CROMWELL in ARMOUR.— 

most interesting full-length PORTRAIT, in a Magnifi- 
cently carved wood frame of the period ; also a grand Eques- 
trian Portrait of the Archduke Leopold (Vandyck), together 
with avery beautiful Portrait of Henry VIIL, in its original 





frame; to be SOLD, a bargain. 
May be seen at G. and H. Wartsoy’s, 31, Duke-street, 
a Manchester-square. 
POYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 


va ALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in C hange-alley. _ 
Mr. MORBY has ‘constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the following and other Masters:— 





Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A, Herring, Sen. Duffield 
Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
rith, R.A, A.R.A, Hering W. C. Smith, 
A, O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
.A. J. Linnell, Sen, Muller Crome 
G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswic ck, R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 


Haviler 
M'‘Kewan 
E. Hughes 
Rowbotham 
Mutrie. 


Niemann 
W. Hunt 
Duncan 
Cattermole 
Taylor 


Bright 

Le Jeune 
saxter 
Nasmyth 

A. Johnston 
Smallfield 

> Mant ifactory of Frames, &c., 
63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


- / a st : rhny 
\ OOD CARVING. — WANTED, | to 
APPRENTICE (In-door), a Youth, who has a strong 
ns tur al gift for Modelling, to a Carver, who practises the 
higher and artistic branches of the profession. A moderate 
pre mint n will be given. 
Address, “ R. L.,"" care of Mr. Davies, Dawlish, Devon. 


\ T ANTED,—WOOD-BLOCKS (Portraits, 


&c.) to illustrate a Work on Slavery. 
deceased and living Advocates of Negro Emancipation. Also 
aciever DRAUGHTSMAN, to make afew sketches for the 
said work. 

Address, with full particulars, to “ ZETA," 
Stationer, I *ost-offic e, Shephe rd’ 


WELL-EDUCATED M: AN, of business 
4 habits and of good address, is REQU IRE D to SUPER- 
INTEND the EXHIBITION in the different towns, of an im- 
portant and highly-interesting historical PAINTING, for the 
purpose of obtaining Subscribers to the Engraving to be pub- 
lished therefrom. A person with a knowledge of art would 
be preferred, Salary for the first year 1501, railway fares, and 
acommission, 

Address, stating former occupation and age, by letter, post 
paid, to Mr. J. GaRLE Browne, Publisher, 41, Friar-lane, 
Leicester —A trial of two or three weeks will be necessary to 
he advertiser to judge of capacity of applicant. 


Elmore, R.A. 
dy. 





is carried on as usual, at 





‘care of Mr Fielder, 
v 











enable t 








AMUSEMENTS. 
AT DRAMATIC PERFOR- 


MANCE, in aid of ‘the BRITISH BENEFICENT 
INSTI T U ‘TION, at Cc amg House, Kensington (by the kind 
1s <j We , Esq.), on Thurday, “April 19th, under 
li. R.iL the Duchess of Cam- | Madame Van de Weyer 
ridge The Hon Mrs Sidney Herbert 
Duchess of Roxburghe | Lady Pakington 








rhe Countess of Glengall | The Baroness L. de Rothschild 
The Couutess Var IL ady Otway 

Phe Viscountess Boyne | Mrs. Chas. Mackenzie ; 

When will be performed the ANTIGONE of Sophocles, 
translated and adapted for private representation by the Rev. 
C. Maurice Davies, M.A., with selections from the music of 
Mendelssohn. After the tragedy, an Address on behalf of the 
Charity will be delivered. To be followed by an original 


travestie, entitied ARTHUR; or, The Hididdle-Diddles of the 
Conductor and Compose t—F, Archer, Esq. 
wforte—Philiv Armes, Esq., Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Doors open at 7 o'clock; perf rmance to commence at 8 





lick tst to he obté lined only at the office of the Institution, 
Beat ‘ , through vouchers signed by a 





The Portraits of 














RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 

week ending Saturday, April 21: Monday, open at 9; 

Tuesday to Friday, open at 10. Admission, One Shilling; 
Children under twelve, Sixpence. 

Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte perform- 
ances daily, Beautiful display of Camellias, Hyacinths, and 
= flowers round the Fountain basins and throughout the 

alace. 

Saturday, open at 10. Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 
Admission by Season Tickets, 10s, 6¢.; or 4 pee of 
2s. 6d. ; Children, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. ed. e 

Sunday open at Half-past One to Shasepsiaers gratuitously 
by tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FRIDAY MAY 4. 

Tickets for the GREAT FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE of 
ELIJAH on the occasion of the Inauguration of the Bronze 
MEMORIAL STATUE of MENDELSSOHN are now on sale 
at the Crystal Palace, at No. 2, Exeter Hall, or by order of 
the usual agents. 

Admission tickets 5s. (if purchased before Ist May), Reserved 
Stalls in Blocks as arranged at the Handel Festival in the 
Area 5s. extra, or in the corner Galleries, 10s. 6d. extra. 

The New Season Tickets will admit subject to the usual 
regulations. 

NOTICE.—Immediate application is requisite for Central 
Blocks.—Post Office Orders or Cheques to be payable to 
George Grove. 


RYSTAL PALACE. —June 25th, 26th, and 
28th, GREAT ORPHEONISTE MUSICAL ¥ ESTIVAL. 

Vouchers for Tickets for this great combination of the 
French Choral Societies comprising deputations from nearly 
every department of France, representing 170 distinct Choral 
Societies, and numbering between Three and Four Thousand 
performers who will visit England expressly to hold a Great 
Musical Festival at the Crystal Palace on the above days, are 
now on issue at the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, or by 

order of the usual agents. 

The prices of admission will be as fullows: The Set of Trans- 
ferable tickets (one admission to each of the three days), 
12s. 6¢. : reserved seats (for the three days ), 12s. 6d. extra, orin 
the corner galleries. 25s. extra. 

The New Season Tickets will admit on the above occasion 
subject to the usual regulations. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
T° ARCHITECTS, 1 Landscape Gardeners, 


and Dealers in Earthenware. —ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of TERRA COTTA, Buif (glazed), and Rocking- 
ham Ware, sent by post free. 
ply “ARLEY PoTtrerY Company” (Limited), 22, Lud- 
— -street, E.C., where samples are on view from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. 


SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS & PRINTERS in€ OLORS, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 


publications. 
A LADY, fully competent to the duties of 
HOU SEKEEPE R or MATRON in a School or Institu- 
tion, in either capacity. First-class testimoniais, and most 
respectable references. 


Address ‘*X. Y.,”’ 43, Broadway-terrace, Camden Town, N.W. 


rr “4 
GENTLEMAN, of University educa- 
tion, who has for several years been in the public 
service of one of the greatest Benevolent Institutions of the 
country, and who retires from it solely because of a throat 
affection, is desirous of OCCUPATION ‘as a private or public 
Secretary, Manager of a Library or a Literary Institution, 
‘Teacher or Writer on Geographical and kindred Subjects, or 
in any capacity for which his literary and administrative 
experience may fithim. References of the highest authority 
can be given. 
Apply, ng letter post-paid, to J. HuGuEs, Esq., Solicitor, 
Chapel-street, Bedford-row, London, W.c, 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or — per Cent. at Call. 
H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cennnincttaenl Ww est, E.C. 

















~ SALES BY AUCTION. 


The great Historical Collection, formed at an enormous cost 
by the collector and founder of the Napoleon Museum, of 
which a large portion is embodied, It was exhibited at ‘the 
Egyptian- hall in 1843, and excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of many thousands of the highest orders of society. 

M ESSRS. CHINNOCK and GALS- 

WORTHY are instructed = the owner to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Rooms, No. 21, Old Bond-street, on 
MONDAY, JUNE 18, and ten pa Ma days, this very ex- 
tensive and valuable HISTORICAL COLL ECTION of more 
than 30,000 original MSS. and AUTOGRAPH LETTERs, 
with 10,000 portraits and crests of the writers. Among them 
are the Kings, Queens, and most pment nse nearly 
all nations, to important documents, arranged chronologically, 
in more than 100 folio vols., of 200 pages each, elegantly bound. 

Each vol. will be sold separately, being complete as a collec- 

tion of about 300, with many portraits. In British history 

they commence with the very rare ones of the Cardinal Beau- 
fort, Duke of Gloucester, Richard III, and all the Kings and 

Queens regnant to and of Victoria. Also very valuable ‘Shak- 

sperian parchment deeds, relics, &c., including the magnificent 

Garrick vase, nade from the mulberry tree that Shakspere 

planted in his garden at Stratford-on-Avon in 1602. In 

American history the first President, General Washington, to 

President Filmore. The papers of eminent persons of these 

two nations only occupy more than 40 vols. In French 

history, Louis Xf. to Louis Napoleon. During this, its most 
important period, this collection is very rich in those who 
were the most prominent during the Kevolution of 1789 and 
the reign of the Great Napoleon, including many hundreds of 
his own letters and papers, and those of all his family. No 
expense or trouble during 40 years has been spared to make 
this portion of the historical collection unique. There are 
also a great many Austrian, Bohemian, Danish, Egyptian, 

Prussian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and other documents. 

A magnificent collection of more than 600 very fine drawings, 

including those of the 256 Sovereign Pontifts of and from the 

Apostle St. Peter. 14,000 rare and many beautiful portraits 

(no duplicates) arranged in alphabetical order, and in folios, 

many prints, about 600 models of and from antique gems, in- 

cluding 245 from the Prince Poniatowski’s collection, about 

1000 choice impressiens from established likenesses of eminent 

persons, British and foreign, and many other interesting 

subjects, in four cabinets, the set of about 300 French 

Assignats, about 1500 medals and coins in gold, silver, and 

bronze, from a large to the smallest size, many very rare; 

ac ig e and unique collection of 15 various Equestrian and 
other Napoleon bronzes, froif{ the periods 1792 to 1815: marble 
busts of Napoleon by Canova and Chaudet; also miniatures 
of Napoleon by Isabey and other eminent artists, enamels, 
paintings, and fine portraits of Napoleon by L. David, Molitre 
by Mignard, Shakspere by Simon Vouer, and Milton by 

James Houseman; also books, relics, and remarkable curi- 

osities, of which the following are connected with perhaps 

the most remarkable place alluded to in French history, viz., 

the ancient Bastile in Paris, destroyed 1789—the key of its 
front gate entrance, certified by J. 8. Bailly, Mayor of Paris, 
and dated Sept. 4, 1790, to M. Palloy, the other key of the 

Bastile was taken from Paris to’ Aimerica, by General 

Lafayette, who presented it to General W ashington, it is 

deposited in his late residence at Monnt Vernon. This key is 

fastened to the centre stone of the late prison’s gateway, 
which is 24in. by 18in., with the inscription, deeply cut, as 
follows :—Cette pierre vient des cachots de la Bastile, donne 
A. M. Moreau St. Mery, President des Electeurs, 1789, ar le 

Patriotte P y, l'an 4e. It is in a heavy carved Fome, 

and looks to be, as it is, an ancient, invaluable, and important 

historical memento of the Bastile. Also 29 lines written by 
the Man with the Iron Mask on the leaf of his book that 
was one side blank; he was confined in the Bastile and died 
there; this remarkable document was found under the floer 
ofthe writer's cell, where it had been secreted, and discovered 
by M. Palloy when theruins of this appalling place of torment 
were being removed. This great historical collection, of which 
the above is only a sligit outline, has taken 40 years of the 
most assiduous labour of the proprietor to form, and is alto- 
gether unique. 

Catalogues are being prepared, and may be obtained 14 days 

prior to the sale, of Messrs. CHINNOCK and GALSWORTHY, 

Auctioneers, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


CU IDEN S of every kind and from any 

cause iy against by an Annual Payment of 3. to 

the RAILWAY PASSE NGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 10007 at death, or 62. weekly for injury. 

ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yeariy by accident of some description. 

No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
rge for Stamp Duty. 

For Terms, Prospeetuses, &c., apply_to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and atthe Head Office. 

This Company alone, withoat union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in a rye 53,0007, 
ILLIAM J, VIAN, 

Secretary. 
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Railway Passengers’ siemateite, 
Ontiice, 5, Old Broad-street, E.C, 











TRXO INVESTORS.—The Consols Capital 


Stock is a medium for employing and improving Large or 
Small Sums of Money in connexion with Government Secu- 
rities. The Stock is issued by the Consols Insurance Asso- 
ciation, 429, Strand, London, incorporated pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. 

Investments bear five per cent. per annum intercst, receiv- 
able monthly, if desired 
Fall particulars may be obtained on application to 
THOMAS H BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


MPYHE RECTOR of CHELWOOD earnestly 
entreats the AIP of all friends to enable him to 

RE: STORE his CHURCH, which has fallen into great decay. 
_ The Rectory, Chelwood, "Bi ristol. 


porn MEMORIAL FUND. 


COMMITTEE. 
The Earl of Abingdon | Rev. Canon Jennings 
The Earl of Harrowby | The Hon. Mr. Justice Keating 
The Earl Howe Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B, 
The Lord Bishop of Lichfield | SirJ. Emerson’ Tennent, K.C.B. 
The Lord Bishop of Derry 1 homas Watson, Esq., M.D. 
William Cotton, Esq. 


. O. Malley, Esq, Q.C. 
Joseph Hodgson, Esq., F.R.S. | GT Gream, M.D. 
With upwards of 100 other gentlemen. 

The object of the subscribers is to place a statue of Dr. Todd 
in the entrance-hall of King’s College Hospital, which, ina 
great measure, Owes its existence to his exertions, and to 
found an annual prize at King’s College, to perpetuate his 
memory as an eminent physiologist and clinical teacher. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the Todd Memorial fo at 
Messrs. Twinings’, Strand, or to Dr. Miller, and Mr. I lariey, 
King’s College, London, the Hon. Secretaries of the Fund. 

The subscriptions already announced amount to upwards of 


7001. 

(THE LATE ALEXANDER KNOX.— 
The following is a List of Subscribers up to March 25th, 

to the Memorial Window about to be erected to Mr. Knox in 

the Parish Church of St. Anne, Dublin, close to which he 

resided, and in the vaults of which he was interred*. ¢ About 


2502, will be required, 
£ 8. zs. 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bart... 10 10 | ae hdeacon of Clogher 






































1 0 

Dowager Lady Bandon 10 0 | Rev. M. De Burgh ...... 1 0 
Rey. J. Darby......... 0} Rev. C. J. Black... . 10 
sir C. C. Domvi , Bai 0} Rev. J. G Scott ..... » 2 0 
The Lord Primate — Rey, E, Cleaver ... » 2 0 
ANA) cccccocsscccecccercrrcee 5 O]} Rev. F. Fitzgerald » ae 
Viscount Midleton. 5 4 Rey. C. D. Russell.. ss 0 
Mrs. C. Darby....... 5 4 Mr. Collingwood ..... 10 
Rev. C. Forster, B.D. 5 Lady Erne  ....... x 0 
Mr. Hartford ...... 5 0| Lady Cremorne ........0. 1 0 
CoL La Touche 5 0| Rev. Wilberforce Doran 0 16 
Hon. and Rev. Earl of Carlisle .. » 2 0 
i E. » ondon -10 0 


oo 


4 Rev. J. Maclagan ccccsesse 2 
| Rev. J. Jebb Forster ... 1 0 

> 

1 


or 





Rev. John Jebb .. - 2 3] | Dr. and Mrs Guillemard 0 
Rev. Canon Selwyn...... 2 | Rev, R. Pereval Graves 0 
Rev. H. H. Dickinson... 2 >| M. G. T. (stamps) ......... 0 2 
Thos, D: Aciand, Esq.... 2 0} 
Rev. F. B. Woodward... 2 0 £123 9 
Dean of Westminster... 1 1 


Those who desire to subscribe are requested to forward 
their donations, before the close of this month, to 
Rey. J. Jebb, Peterstow, Ross, Herefordshire, 
Rev. Chas. Forster, Stisted Rectory, Braintree, Essex, 
Rey. J. Darby, Newburgh, Ormskirk ; 
To the Honorary Secretaries— 
The Archdeacon of Dublin, 6, Wilton- place, Dublin, 
Kev. H. H. Dickinson, Vicar of St. Anne’ 8, 56, Upper Bag- 
got-street, Dublin ; 
Or to the Treasurers— 
Messrs. La Touche and Co., bankers, Castle-street, Dublin. 
Donations may be sent in cheques, Post-oftice orders, &c. ; 
sniall amounts may be inclosed in postage-stamps. 
* See Guardian of April 4. 


O a KIND HEART.—A _ Gentleman, 
ruined by Chancery suits, asks for any kind of SITU- 
ATION, town or country, as STEWARD, Collector, Head 
Keeper of Preserves or Estates, or Traveller for a house of 
business. Age 32. Would save his wife and family from the 
w orkhouse. First-rate references. 
“i. eee Post-ottice, Stonehouse, near Glouc ester. 





’ ~~ > 
(PVHE DAUGHTERofaNAVAL OFFICER 
of rank, in great distress, ill-health, and overwhelmed 
by difficulties, from which she is powerless to extricate oe 
self, entreats the AID of the benevolent to save her fi 
immediate ruin. She has been untiring in her efforts, 
must eventually sink under them if unaided. 
Donations kindly received by Mr. BLackuury, Stationer, 
11, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
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DISTRESSING CASE,—LOUISA 


WELBY, nine years of age, step-sister of Eveline John- 
ston, who, by means of an advertisement lately inserted in the 
Times, has found a home and kind friends. This child is 
motherless, and quite deserted by her father, Mr. Oswald 
Welby, late proprietor of the Lahore Chronicle, India, who 
placed her in charge of a lady to bring to England with her 
step-sister and educate, in December, 1858. Since their arrival 
in England, their father has absconded from India, and has 
neither written nor remitted any money for their support. It 
was hoped, when the advertisement was inserted (not in vain) 
for Eveline Johnston, that a home would have been otherwise 
provided for her sister, but this —_ has failed, and the lady 
who bronght her from India, being unable to support her 
longer, again APPEALS to the sympathy of the charitable to 
AID her, by subscriptien, in placing this destitute child in a 
school for seven years, where she may be so educated as to be 
able to help herself at the expiration of that period. The 
highest references can be given. 

Subscriptions are received by the Rev. J. Norta, Incumbent 
of St. George’s, Kemp-town, 10, Eaton-place, Brighton. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. No. XXXIV. APRIL, 1860, 
CONTENTS: 








1. Vedic Religion. 

Manin, and Venice in 1848-9, 

The Ethics of War. 

Plutarch and his Times, 

Austria, and the Government of Hungarv. 
ne Reform: the Dangers and the Safeguards. 
Japan. 

Darwin on the Origin of Species. 

Contemporafy Literature: 1. Theology and Philosophy. 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. 3. Science. 4. History 
and Biography. 5. Belles Lettres, 

London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to John Chapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 

No. 33, April 1860, price 2s. 6d. Published by authority 

of the Association of Medical Officers of Asylums for the 
Insane. Editor, Dr. BUCKNILL; UHon. Secretary, Dr. 
ROBERTSON. 
CONTENTS ? 


1. A Descriptive Notice of the Sussex Lunatic Asylum, with 
Lithographs, by Dr. Robertson. 

2. The Psychical Diseases of Early Life, by J. Crichton 
Browne, Esq. 

3. On the Want of a Better Provision for the Insaneof the 
Labouring and Middle Classes, by Samuel Gaskell, Esq. 


9a Po Ue gS 





4. Edgar Allan Poe, by Dr. Henry Maudsley. 

5. ee to Logical Psychology, by the Rey. W. G. 
avies. 

___ London: LONGMAN, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


[HE BOOK-HAWKING CIRCULAR, 


No. V., APRIL 1860. pp. 20 (Quarterly). Price 1d. 


THE BOOK HAWKER: HIS WORK 


and HIS DAY. Second Edition. By Rev. H. G. DE 
BUNSEN, M.A. a ae 


OOK HAWKING, in CONNECTION 


with EDUCATION. By Rev. NICHOLAS J. RIDLEY, 


Published for the “Church of England Book-Hawking 
Union,” price 2d. each, or 7s. 6d. per 100. 
AYLOTT and Soy, 8, Paternoster-row. 


HAMBERS’S EXETER JOURNAL 

and WEST of ENGLAND ADVERTISER. Published 
every Friday Morning, at No. 4, North Bridge, Exeter. 
The only true Reformer in the West of England. Advertise- 
ments 2d. wy line, or 1s. per week ; or half that price if in- 
serted by the quarter. 


HE LYNN RECORD. — (Established 
January 1858. Circulation 1400 weekly.) 
Is published every Friday evening, and immediately after is 
distributed about the town; on Saturday morning messengers 
are dispatched to the adjacent villages, by which means up- 
wards of SIX HUNDRED COPIES are distributed in acircuit 
of seven or eight miles round Lynn. 

The Lynn Record contains twenty-four columns of local and 
general matter, and is the largest cirenlated paper in the 
district. It pays especial attention to the agricultural interests, 
giving the latest and fullest reports of all the markets of im- 
portance. The local news impartially and copiously rendered, 
together with the means adopted of the distribution of the 
paper, gives the Lynn Record a standing amongst all classes of 
readers not attained by any other paper of the district, by 
which means it has a good hold upon the locality, and is weekly 
becoming of more importance. 

* a gpk = age it affords the best medium that can be 
ad for making their announcements public th I 
district. — 

Advertisements inserted at a reasonable rate. For particu- 
lars application to be made to the publisher, T. F. CapMman, 
1l, St. James-street, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 


une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la direc- 
‘tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, breché, en vente: 8. d. 
La terre et homme, par A. Maury........00 
Chronologie universelle, par C. Dreyss 
Histoire ancienne, par J. Guillemin” 
Histoire grecque, par V. Duruy ... 
Histoire romaine, par V. Duruy 
Histoire de France, par V. Duruy, 2 vol.. 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, par J. A. Fleury, 2 vol. 
Histoire d'Italie, par J. Zeller ...cccccesceceesesere 
Histoire des Etats scandinaves, par A. Geffroy 
Histoire des Arabes. par M. Sédillot... 
Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot 
Histoire de la littérature grecque, par } 
Histoire de la littérature romaine, par méme auteur... 
Histoire de la littérature francaise, par M. J. Demogeot 
HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, London 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, Published 
- by L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 
‘Strand, 
Charles XII... 1s. 6d. 
TELOMAQUE 20. ..000000es00seeeeee see 18. 3d. 
BAMMB TEIN s csinccsaitenscvnpsciid . 28. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar.. - 1s. 6d. 
Exercises 
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Cesar with Latin Notes. 
Horace with Latin Note 
Virgil with Latin Notes..... 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose.. 
The Same, Poetry...... 3s. 0d. 
ls. 6d. 





La Fontaine's Fables......... 
All strongly bound in boards, 











Just ready, price 6s. cloth gilt, 
CHOES from DREAMLAND: a Selec- 


" tion of New Original P . By FRANK N v 
+ longo ethos al Poems. By FRANK NORMAN. 


London: Warp and Locx, 158, Fleet-street. 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a 


CHARLES MATHEWS, THE ELDER, COMEDIAN. 
In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of CHARLES MATHEWS the ELDER. By 
Mrs. MATHEWS. New Edition, abridged and con- 
densed by EpmuND YATES, with steel Illustrations. 
This interesting volume contains Letters and Anecdotes 
of George IV., the late Duke of Wellington, Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Sheridan, Coleridge, Lamb, G. Colman, 
Theodore Hook, the Duke of Claretice and Mrs. Jordan, 
Garrick, Liston, Elliston, Young, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, 
Macready, and other celebrities of the time. 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS.—NEW VOLUME. 
In fep. Svo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of LEIGH 
HUNT. Now finally collected, revised by himself, 
and edited by his Son, THORNTON HUNT; with Illus- 
trations by CORBOULD. 
THE LATE VOLUMES OF ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH 


POETS ARE, VIZ.: 
COOK’S (ELIZA) COMPLETE POEMS. 
lvol. 5s. 

MACKAY’S (CHARLES) COMPLETE 
SONGS. lvol. 5s. 

MACKAY’S (CHARLES) BALLADS and 
LYRICS. lvol. 5s. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
— Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, 
1 . 5s. 

nm *,* A complete List gratis on application. 


HANS BUSK’S NEW WORK. 
In fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 

AND-BOOK for HYTHE; comprising 

a familiar explanation of the Laws of Projectiles, 

and an Introduction to the system of Musketry, now 

adopted by all military Powers. By HANS BUSK, 

M.A.D.L., Author of ‘“* The Rifle, and How to Use it,” 

‘Rifle Volunteers,” &c. Illustrated with numerous 
practical Engravings. 


CHEVREUL ON THE CONTRAST OF COLOUR.—NEW 
EDITION. 
In One Volume, price 5s. cloth extra, 
Tilustrated with 16 page Designs, printed in Colours. 
HE LAWS of CONTRAST of 
COLOUR, and their application to the Fine Arts 

of Painting, Decoration of Buildings, Mosaic Work, 
Tapestry and Carpet Weaving, Calico Printing, Dress, 
Paper Staining, Printing, [iumination, Landscape, and 
Flower Gardening. By M. E. CHEVREUL, Director 
of the Dye Works of the Gobelins. Translated by 
JOHN SPANTON. 

*,* A Cheap Edition, without the Coloured Illustra- 
tions is also published price 2s. cloth. 

This book is invaluable to every one, whose business 
or taste obliges them to have anything to do with the 
arrangement of colours. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK,” &e. 
In Post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
OOKING at LIFE: or, Thoughts and 
Things. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.,, 
Author of “A Journey Due North,’’ “Gaslight and 
Daylight.” 
{Reprinted from Household Words by permission. ] 


POPULAR BOTANICAL WORKS.—NEW EDITIONS. 
In square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. Every 
volume Illustrated with 20 pages of Coloured Plates. 


OPULAR GREENHOUSE 


BOTANY ; a Familiar and Technical Description 
of Plants desirable for cultivation in the Greenhouse. 


OPULAR GARDEN BOTANY; 
a Familiar and Technical Description of Hardy and 
Frame Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. 


JOPULAR FIELD BOTANY; con- 


taining a Familiar and Technical Description of the 
Plants most common to the British Isles, adapted to the 
etudy of either the Artificial or Natural System. By 
AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 
OPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 
or, Description of the Botanical and Commercial 
Characters of the Principle Articles of Vegetable Origin 
used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, 
Medicine, Perfumery, &«. By THOMASC. ARCHER. 


POPULAR WORK ON WILD FLOWERS. 
In boards, price 2s. with fancy cover, 


WiLD FLOWERS: How to See and 

How to Gather them. By SPENCER THOM- 
SON, M.D. New Edition, revised, with 171 LIllustra- 
tions, and Remarks on the Economical and Medicinal 
Uses of our Native Plants. 

*,* A superior Edition, finely printed, with the Plates 
printed in Colours, and bound in cloth, is also published, 
price 3s. 6d, ; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME, 
Price One Shilling, fancy boards, 
RITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W.S. 
COLEMAN. Illustrated with 200 Engravings by 
the Author, showing one figure (natural size) of each 
species, and where the sexes differ considerably both, as 
well as frequently the under sides. Also the names, 
appearance, habits, localities of all our“ British Butter- 
flies,” with a general history of Butterfly life, mode of 
capture, preservation and arrangement in cabinets, the 
apparatus used, &c. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 








oy mageny fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
r ry 
: a NARRATIVE POEM By 
WM. THURSTON. 
London: Jupp and Giass, New Bridge-street, and 
Gray’s-inn-road. 
- Just published, price 6d. 
“MAHY KINGDOM COME.” With An- 
swers to Objections on Ezekiel’s Oblation. By WIL- 
LIAM HEWSON, M.A., Incumbent of Goathland, Pickering, 
Yorkshire. 
London: Smpkrx, MARSHALL, and Co.; SEELEY and Co. ; 
HATCHARD; NISBET. York: MAnsu. aks, 
LADY CHARLFS THYNNE’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, fancy cloth, price 4s. 


“ (by post 4d. extra), 
LEANOR or, Home 


MORRISON ; 
Duties. By LADY CHARLES THYNNE. 
Dublin: JaMes Durry, 7, Wellington-quay. London: 


vs 





THEBANKACT. 
This day is published, Third Edition, price 12s. 
al Tv ar wT YA 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL 
OPERATION of SIR ROBERT PEEL'S BANK ACT 
of 1844, Explained and Defended; with Critical Examinations 
of the Objections of the Lords’ Committee of 1848, and of 
Tooke, Wilson, and Mill. By RK. TORRENS, Eaq., F.R.S. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roserts. 
Recently published, Improved Edition, 8s. 6d. 
’ r uJ ry’ 
I ICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
RECEIPTS. By G. FRANCIS, F.L.S8. Containing 
5000 Processes and Receipts in Arts, Trades, Manufactures, 
Domestic Economy, Medicine, &c. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, and D. FRANcIs, 24, Mile-end- 
road, 





‘Recently published, in cloth, 10s. ~ 
7 > 2 ne TATDCO 
ICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES, 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, including Practical 
Mechanics, Manufacturing Processes, Mathematics, Fine 
Arts, Experimental Sciences, &c.; 1100 Engravings. By 
G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
ALLEN, Warwick-lane; D. Francis, 24, Mile-end-road ; 
; and all Booksellers, | 
PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. 
‘ M - 
HISTORY of the CREATION, and 
the PATRIARCHS; or, Pentateuchism <Analytically 
Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (successor to John Chapman), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 








In one volume, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 62. : 
ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 
4 the HUMAN MIND. By the late THOMAS BROWN, 
M.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. With a Memoir of the Author, by DAVID 
WELSH, D.D., and a Preface to tie Lectures on Ethics by 
Dr. CHALMERS. 
London: WiLiaM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C 


CANCER. 
Just published, price 1s., per post 1s. 1d., 


HE SECOND APPENDIX to the Suc- 


cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
Caustices; also, a new, painless, and successful method ot 
treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics. 
By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood, London, N.W. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
. TET? Pp yy : 
EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. L. to VI. may be had, price ds. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C._ 
CARDINAL MAIL'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Just published, in one handsome volume, square 8vo. cloth, 


8s. 6d. 

ADL Tpen rr 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT, from CAR- 
DINAL MAIS Vatican Codex. With Notes, chiefly 
Philological and Exegetical, Harmony of the Gospels, Chrono- 
logical Tables, &c. By ROBERT ORNSBY, A.M., Professor 
ot Greek and Latin Literaturejin the Catholic University, and 

formerly Fellew of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Dublin: James DurFry, 7, Wellington-quay. London: R 
FRIFFIN and Co., 10, Stationers’-hall-court. Glasgow : 

RIcHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 








Just published, 2 vols. royal 8vo., fancy cloth, price l4s., 
N EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES of 
St.-PAUL and of the CATHOLIC EPISTLES; con- 
sisting of an Introduction to each Epistle, an Analysis of each 
Chapter, a Paraphrase of the Sacred Text, and a Commentary 
embracing Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Dogmatic 
interspersed with Moral Reflections. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. By the Right Rev. JOHN MacEVILLY, D.D 
sishop of Galway. 
Dublin: JAMEs Dcrry, 7, Wellington-quay. London: 
R. GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Just published, pp. 500, 8v0. és 
OVERNMENT UPON FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES. Illustrated Analogically, Statistically, and 
Morally. By JOHN GROSSMITH. 

This work embodies a wide field for information, not only 
upon Socia! and Moral subjects, but upon a great variety © 
questions which are essentially incorporated with the politice 
discussions of the day, in connection with the Commerce 
Trade, and Taxation of the country. Statesmen and lovers « 
intelligent progress will find in it a compilation of facts wei 
worthy their attention. 

London: Pirer and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE TREATY WITH FRANCE AND THE REMISSIO® 
OF THE PAPER DUTY. es 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTI(¢ 
MAGAZINE. 6d. Monthly. No. 1 will be ready o 
April 27, and will contain nearly 100 pages of Letterpress an 
Illustrations, including many new, useful, and elegant fea 
tures never practicable befere the Treaty with France and th 
Remission of the Paper Duty. Amongst other novelties whi 
will accompany the Magazine every month, may be m: 
tioned: 

1. A STEEL PLATE of the FASHIONS, specially en- 

graved, printed and painted by hand in Paris, for this Ma 


sine. 
2, ABERLIN WOOL-WORK PATTERN, in from 10 to: 
various colours, prepared in Paris from Original Berlin Draw- 


ngs. 
3. A LARGE SEPARATE SHEET (equal to 82 pages), « 
which will be printed a number of Original, Practical, a: 
Seautiful Designs for all kinds of Ladies’ Works, and of the 
exact size for working. - 
Prospectuses, detailing in full other particulars relative to 
the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, may 


be had, gratis and post free, from the Publisher, 


S. O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 

a 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 


Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia 
during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. GRET- 
TON. 2 vols. 21s. 
“The gifted author of these pleasant volumes enjoved 
facilities for photographing the condition of Italian society 
such as fall to the lot of few. She is besides a keen observer 
and a graphic describer, and altogether a very agreeable and 
entertaining writer. The book will be read with great in- 
terest."’—Advertiser. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From 
original Sources. By Mrs. THOMSON. 3 vols. with 
Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

“A very valuable an¢ charming work.’’—Post. 

“Mrs. Thomson has written many valuable memoirs, but in 
this instance she has achieved a triumph which surpasses all 
her former labours.''—Messenger. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY [V., 


King of France and Navarre. By Miss FREER. 

2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

“ The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these 
delizhtful volumes. In her particular line she is the best his- 
torian of her day.”’—Chronicle. 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 
with the Narrative of a Residence at MOZAMBIQUE, 
By LYONS M‘LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., &c., late British 
Consul at Mozambique. 2 vols. with Map and Illus- 
trations. 21s. 

Ad OURNEY on a PLANK from KIER 
to EAUX-BONNES, 1859. By LADY CHARLOTTE 
PEPYS. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

(Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of A LIFE FORA 


LIFE. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ 
&e. Revised, with a Preface, price 5s. bound and 
illustrated, forming Volume IX. of Hurst and 
BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
THE NE W NOVELS. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 


Author of “ Wildflower,” 
3 vols. 


; . 
WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the 

Hon. Mrs. RALPH DUTTON. 3 vols. 

“This work will prove one of the most popular novels of 
the season, There is such a never-failing interest in every 
hase of human nature, that a writer who has the power of 
truly and faithfully depicting it may always be assured of 
securing readers. Mrs. Ralph Dutton has given us an in- 
stance of this, * Woman's Temptation’ is a first-rate novel.” 
—John Bull. 


— of RINGWOOD CHACE. 


* This novel is fresh and healthy in tone, vigorous and clever 
in expression, and full of incident.""—AMes. ssenger. 


THE MAN of the PEOPLE. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Howitt’s subject has been happily chosen. It is 
rtrayed with vividness and truth. The interest of the story 
3 strong and sustained."’—Spectator. 
THE VOYAGE of the LADY. By the 
Author of “ The Three Paths.’’ 2 vols. 
‘A deeply interestin; g novel. It is most intelligent, clever, 


it f exciting." —AMessenger. 
MARY BERTRAND. By Y ea 
Just ready. 


“One and Twenty,”’ &c. 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


“ON THE ‘Ist OF MAY 


Will be commenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad Im- | 


perial Octavo, each Number containing Four Coloured 
Plates, with gens tom Letter-press, price 2s. 6d., a 


TIE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS, 


BY 
THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., F.H.S., 


Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural 
Society. 
THE DRAWINGS BY 
WALTER FITCH, F.L.S 
Artistof Sir W.J. Hooker's Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 
>. 
by Floral Magasine has been projected to supply 
he long-felt want of some independent periodical, of 
. popular character, devoted to the illustration of the 
any New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being 
mtinually produced by the skill of modern culti- 
itors, 
Che Plates will be executed by Mr. WALTER FiTcuH, 
ho has been so long and so favourably known as the 
\rtist of Curtis's Botanical Magazine, and of other botani- 
‘| publications emanating from Kew. The selection of | 
ibjects, and the descriptions, will be by the Secretary | 
f the FLORAL ComMITTree of the HORTICULTURAL 
SUCIETY. 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine will continue to represent 
iv scientific department of Garden Botany, ne the 
perintendence of the Director of the Royal Gardens of 
tew. The Floral Magazine will be devoted to meri- 
rious varieties of such introduced Plantsasare of popular 
:aracter, and likely to become established favourites in 
lie Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


London: Lov: ELL RE EVE, 5, ‘Henrietta- street, 


NEW WORKS ON GARDENING. 


ae 


Culture of Flowers and Plants. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. In One thick 
Volume. With beautifully Coloured Frontispiece 
by GEORGE ANDREWS, F.H.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
5s. (This day. 


Culture of Fruits and Vegetables. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. In One thick 
Volume. With beautifully Coloured Frontispiece 
by GEORGE ANDREWS, F 3. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

[This day. 


Manual of Practical Gardening. 
Containing plain and ample Instructions for ever 
Operation connected with the Culture of the Ground, 
and including Landscape Gardening By G EORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S. With Coloured Design of a 
Landscape Garden. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

[Recently published. 


—_——— 


Gardener’s Every-Day Book. 
Being Plain Directions for the practical management 
of every department of Horticulture and Floricul- 
ture. By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. With 
Coloured Design of an Ornamental Greenhouse or 

Conservatory. Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 
[Recently published. 





Gardener’s & Farmer’s Reason Why: 
A popular Handbook in Question and Answer, con- 
taining some thousands of Reasons, assigned by 
Davy, LIeEBIG, FORBES, VOELCKER, JOHNSTON, 
SINCLAIR, &c., for various Facts and Phenomena in 
the Cultivation of Vegetables and Tillage of the Soil. 
The Authority for each Theory or Experiment is 
given in every instance, to impart confidence to the 
— Operator. By the Author of ‘ Inquire 

Vithin upon Everything.” Many Illustrations. 
Crown 8yvo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (On the 26th inst. 


Handy Book on Gardening and the 
Golden Rules for Gardeners. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. Fifth Edition. 
With Garden Memoranda for each month. Crown 
8vo. cloth limp, 1s. (This day. 


Gardening for the Million, and Ama- 
teur’s and Cottager’s Guide. 


Carefully Revised and Corrected to the Present 
Time. By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. Nine- 
teenth Edition. Demy 18mo. cloth limp, Sixpence. 
[This day. 
Nearly 100,000 copies have been sold of this Manual. 





Properties of Flowers and Plants. 
Being the SOO LEA NY. standard of perfection. | 

By GEORGE GLENNY, F H.S. Crown 8&vo. 

cloth, limp, 1s. [Recently published. 


Every Man His Own Gardener: 

A Complete Gardener’s Calendar and General Direc- 
tory. By T. MAWE and J. ABERCROMBIE: 
With Additions _ and Corrections by GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S. One volume, demy 12mo. cloth, 
63. [Recently published. 


The Gardener : 

A Handbook for the Professional, as well as the 
Amateur. With a Calendar for Monthly Operations. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. (Recently published. 





Separate Treatises, crown 8vo. Sixpence each, 
ON THE 


Culture of Flowers and Plants, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. 

By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. 

THESE INCLUDE THE 
Grape Vine, &c. 
Peach, &e. 
Strawberry, &c. 
Cherry, &c, 


Rose, 

Tulip, &c. 
Carnation, &c. 
Rhododendron, &c. 


Geranium, &c. | Pear, &c. 
Dahlia, &c. Orange, &c. 
Pansy, &c. Pine, &c. 


Cucumber, &c. 
Cabbage, &c. 
Asparagus, &c. 
Herbs, &c. 
Salads, &c. 

[Just completed. 


Each of the Treatises is complete in itself. 


Ranunculus, &c. 
Balsam, &c. 
Camellia, &c. 
Calceolaria, &c. 
Anemone, &c. 





London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


RIGHT AT LAST, and OTHER 
TALES. By Mrs. GASKELL, ’author of “ Mary Bar- 


ton.” lvol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (On Thursday. 
The CRUISE of the FROLIC; or, the 
Yachting Adventures of Barnaby Brine, "Esq. By 


W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” 
oy 2 vols. post Svo. als. [This day. 
The COTTAGERS of the ALPS; or, 
Life and Manners in Switzerland. Bya LADY. 9 vols. 
post 8vo. [On May 1. 
A NEW TALE by MARIA S. CUM- 
MINS, Author of “The Lamplighter.”’ 2 vols. crown 
8vo. [On May 10. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. By WILKIE 
COLLINS, Author of “ The Dead Secret,” “3 — 
(Shortly. 
A NEW WORK by Mrs. H.B. STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin. (Shortly. 


The CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK 
of BIRDS and BEASTS; with 120 Original Illustra- 
tions, by WILLIAM HARVEY. 2 vols square, cloth. 
Uniform with * Children’s Bible Picture-Book.” 

[Shorily. 

LIEUT. MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY of the SEA. Eighth Edition, with im- 
portant additions to the Text, and Charts by the Author. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. Second Thousand. 

*,* In ordering, specify Author’s Edition. 

The OVERLAND TRAVELLER: a 
Companion for Emigrants, Traders, Travellers, Hunters, 
and Soldiers traversing great Plains and Prairies. By 
Capt. R. B. MARCEY. Profusely Illustrated, feap. 

(Shortly. 

RIFLE, AXE, and SADDLE-BAGS. 


Cheap Edition, Illustrated cover, price 1s. 6d. 


POEMS and PICTURES: an entirely 
New Edition, with Ninety Engravings from the First 
Artists. Small 4to. One Guinea; morocco extra, 31s. 6d. 

The ‘‘ DEVONSHIRE HAMLETS: ‘ag 


being Fac-simile Reprints of Shakspeare’s “ Hamlet ”’ of 
1608 and 1604, Elegantly printed on toned paper, 8vo. 


cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The MINISTER’S WOOING: a Tale of 
Author of 


New England Life. By Mrs. STOWR, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”” New Edition, 2s. 6d. ; Illustrated 
by Putz, 7s. 6d. 

WHEN the SNOW FALLS. By W. 
MOY THOMAS, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

TEN YEARS of PREACHER LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags.” Edited 
by the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, Author of “The 
Successful Merchant.” thd 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d. 
SAMPSON Low, , SON, and Co. 

47, Ludgate-hill. 


London : 
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NOTICE. 
N COMPLIANCE WITH AN ORDER issued by the Board of Works, 
the name of Wellington-street North has been changed to Wellington- 
street, and the numbering of the houses has beenaltered. The address of 
this office will therefore in future be 


10, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE ORITIC. 


THE SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS AND THE 
“KDINBURGH REVIEW.” 

[* THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ARTICLE we have 

doubtless the strongest defence capable of being urged in Mr. 
Corwier’s favour; whether it be a satisfactory one remains to be 
decided upon by those whose acquaintance with the subject entitles 
them to give an opinion. That itis written in a spirit of partisanship 
it is impossible to doubt; for, without entering into any personal 
matters respecting the authorship of the article, it bears all the features 
which have characterised every document which has been put forward on 
the same side, from Mr. Cottter’s pamphlet down to the article in 
Notes and Queries. Asin all these, Mr. Hamriron is abused and spoken 
of in a most contemptuous spirit. He is even termed a ‘ third-class at- 
tendant ” and a “ junior assistant clerk.” How this wonderful discovery 
was made, we know not, nor do we well see what it has to do with the 
question at issue; but, as it happens to be grossly untrue, the writer in 
the Edinburgh is very welcome to it. Again, we have the same impu- 
tations of conspiracy and of dishonest motives. We are told that Mr. 
Hamicton’s “ determination that Mr. Corrrer shall be found guilty 
pervades every line of his pamphlet, every step of his conduct in the 
transaction ;” and, whilst the writer is constrained to admit that ‘‘there 
have been unworthy motives on both sides,” he takes upon himself to 
assert that those who have impugned the authenticity of the Old 
Corrector'’s emendations formed their judgment before they became 
acquainted with the volume which they criticised, and have “since 
adhered to a foregone conclusion with blind inveteracy.” Tn the 
same spirit Sir F. Mappen and the Masrer of the Rotts are 
attacked and accused, precisely as they were attacked by 
the Atheneum. We do not propose to re-enter upon a de- 
fence of these gentlemen—one of whom has already replied to 
the imputations against him in a manner which must convince all but 
the densest or most prejudiced ; whilst the other is removed so far 
above the lists of controversy, that he might be attacked with 
impunity, were it not that the very facts bear openly the refutation 
and confusion of his assailants. To reopen this branch of the ques- 
tion would be a work of supererogation ; for, as the writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review has only repeated the arguments of his predecessors, we 
should only be travelling over old ground were we to engage in his 
refutation. 

We shall proceed, however, to notice one or two points which will 
serve to show the style of defence which the Edinburgh Reviewer has 
adopted, and the animus which pervades his arguments throughout. 
We hold that in this controversy the best way of testing the fairness 
and honesty of any one who joins in it, is to take the case of the 
Dulwich Letter. It is the case of all others about which there can be 
the least dispute. Prove the facts, and the conclusion follows of itself. 
The Edinburgh Reviewer objects to the accumulation of evidence, and 
insists that the case against Mr. Cottier ought to have been confined 
to the Perkins Folio: because, forsooth, Mr. Hamirron’s original 
letter to the Times was confined to his discoveries respecting that volume. 
But why should we, in inquiring into the conduct of Mr. Corrie, 
be bound by Mr. Hamirton’s letter, orto Mr. Hamirton at all? We 
admit with the reviewer that ‘a hundred white rabbits will not make 
one white horse ;” and to prove that Mr, Cottier had tampered with 
fifty documents would not be absolute proof that he had had anything 
whatever to do with the Perkins Folio. But it would create a 
strong presumption against his honesty in other matters. Now the 
case of the Dulwich Letter is just one of those cases which do 
create a strong presumption, and that presumption is alto- 
gether against Mr. Cottier. We have had a quantity of weak 
arguments (entirely beside the fact) about wrapping up the 
letter in an envelope; and though it is worth the while of the 
Edinburgh Review to bring them forward once more, we do not care 
to reiterate the obvious reply. But the letter is at Dulwich, and may 
be seen. It speaks for itself. It proves that Mr. Corxrer introduced 
into a pretended copy of it a long passage which never could have 
formed part of it. And how does the Edinburgh Reviewer meet this? 
When another defender of Mr. Coxtrer saw the letter at Dulwich, he 
said : “ Well, I must give up that part of the case; but it is hard to 
hang a man for a piece of paper.” Nevertheless, he went home and 
deliberately wrote and published that the letter afforded no evidence 
one way or vther. There was a kind of courage about that defiance of 
truth which almost approached the heroic; but the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer takes no such Fold course. He pretends (though the docu- 
ment is only at Dulwich, and he has taken great pains to go and exa- 
mine the Perxrys Folio) that he has not seen Mrs. AtLeyNr’s letter ; 
but he says : “* Anonymous friends of Mr. Cottrer have since been at 
Dulwich, and have reported that the letter is in a very crazy condi- 
tion, that it may have contained passages now lost, and that Mr. 
Neruercuirt’s fac-simile is not to be closely relied on.” Anonymous 











\ 





friends! Who are they? Why did not the Reviewer go and judge 
for himself? We have been there, and examined the document 
in the presence of the Master of Dulwich College and of the 
Rev. Dr. Burcess, of Clifton Reynes, the Editor of the Journal 
of Sacred Literature; and, whilst we pledge our veracity, we 
call these gentlemen to witness whether the fac-simile of Mr. 
NeruHeERcuirT, junior, published in Mr. Hamitoy’s pamphlet, 
is not as close and faithful a copy of the original as could 
possibly be made, Of that fac-simile we also printed a faithful copy ; 
and we ask our readers whether it was possible to doubt that Mr. 
Coxier’s conduct with regard to that letter has not been utterly 
untrustworthy. It is impossible for any one who has not set his mind 
with stedfast obstinacy against the truth to deny this, Yet the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer denies it, upon such grounds as the envelope and the 
testimony of anonymous friends. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject, we insert a letter which 
Mr. Neruercuirt, junior, has sent to us, defending himself against 
the imputations against his character and skill with which he has 
been most wantonly assailed in the Edinburgh Review: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,—My attention has been drawn to an article in the Ldinburgh Review 
for the last month, upon the alleged Shakespeare forgeries, in which my name is 
mentioned in a manner calculated to injure me, and to mislead the public. | 
trust, therefore, you will permit me to occupy a small space in your columns, in 
reply to the allegations there set forth against me. 

At page 473 of the periodical in question, the writer, after following in the 
footsteps of the Atheneum, and “ utterly repudiating” my fac-similes—with an 
additional caution to the reader against the very modern look of the x in armed, 
the counterpart of which, he adds, “our sight at least failed altogether to 
discover in the Perkins’ volume”—proceeds to say: ‘‘ Mr. Netherclift, sen., 
the most celebrated fac-similist, has written to repudiate these performances. 
They are not his, he jsays, but his son’s, and he speaks of them with dis- 
trust.” 

Now I do not hesitate to say that this is a monstrous and wilful misinter- 
pretation of my father’s letter in the Atheneum. Ina recent conversation my 
father informed me that he has never passed an opinion on my fac-similes; and 
indeed—to use his own words to me—‘ How could I, seeing that I have never 
compared them with the originals?” My father never intended to convey any 
such meaning as that expressed in the Edinburgh Review. 

Again, at page 481, when speaking of the Alleyn letter, the writer remarks : 
“ But the misfortune is, that, if Mr. Netherclift, jun.’s fac-simile is correct, the 
name of Shakespeare not only is not there, but could not have been there ;” 
adding: “ Anonymous friends of Mr. Collier have since been at Dulwich, and 
have reported that the letter is in a very crazy condition, that they may have 
contained passages now lost, and that Mr. Netherclift’s fac-simile is not too 
closely to be relied on.” 

Without seeking to learn who Mr. Collier’s anonymous friends may be, or 
how far they are competent to judge of the accuracy of fac-similes, I haveonly to 
say that when making the fac-simile, without the slightest idea of the purposes 
to which it was to be applied, I called the attention of the Principal of Dulwich 
College, the Rev. H. Carver, to several errors in a fac-simile of the same docu- 
ment published by Mr. Halliwell some years ago, and requested him to make a 
close examination of my own tracing, which he most obligingly did, and highly 
complimented me on its accuracy. 

As an attempt has evidently more than once been made in the course of the 
controversy to insinuate that 1 am a young and inexperienced artist, I beg to 
be permitted to state that I have been nearly thirty years in practice as a litho- 
grapher, and that, whilst engaged with my father, I executed several fac-similes 
at various times for Mr. Collier, who always expressed himself thoroughly 
satisfied with them. A folio volume of my productions has long been before 
the public under the title of ‘The Autograph Miscellany,” and the little 
‘* Handbook to Autographs ” now passing through the press is by my hand. 
I am likewise occasionally employed at Oxford and Cambridge, and at the 
British Museum, where, I am bold to say, my performances have always given 
satisfaction. This, added to the daily increasing tracing of miscellaneous hand- 
writings in the routine of mercantile business, will, I should hope, entitle me to 
some respect as a person to be relied upon in my profession.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &e. FREDERICK NETHERCLIFT. 

17, Mill-street, Conduit-street, April 11, 1860. 


To note and refute all the misstatements and illogical arguments in 
this extraordinary article in the Edinburgh Review would be a longer 
task than we can just now engage in; but a few of them may be 
specified. 

In referring to the ‘“ Players’ Petition,” the Reviewer attempts to 
prove its genuineness from “ the fact that there are spots of corrosion 
by rust in the paper, which have eaten away not only the paper, but 
the ink, showing that the writing as well as the paper is old.” If 
there be any value in the fact, it would point to an opposite conclusion ; 
for in all documents of the period the ink is so well mixed, that this 
result never takes place. Among the thousands of documents even 
of much earlier periods, no instance is known of the ink becoming 
rusty, and corroding the paper. What the writer means by rust in 
this document is not very intelligible. 

Of the same document it is stated that “its authenticity has since 
been confirmed by evidence which appears to us to be irresistible.” 
What evidence is this? Even Mr. Lemon’s letter (the precise value 
of which we have already demonstrated—and our valuation has been 
confirmed by the refusal of Mr. Lecumere to support the testimony 
of his colleague) only goes the length of declaring that he and his 
father were acquainted with the document before Mr, Cottier 
had access to the State Paper Office. Suppose that to be true, it 
surely does not provethat the document is genuine. But, on the other 
hand, we have thesolemn declaration of five competent palzographers, 
(whose opinions were invited by the Master of the Rolls) that the docu- 
ment is a gross forgery. If Mr. Lemon and Mr. Lecumere thought 
otherwise, why did they not sign a certificate expressing their of 
opinion; and when the document was returned to the State Paper 
Office, why did they not append that also? Such a course would 
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have been easy; indeed, it would have been their duty to have 
taken it had they or either of them entertained any belief 
contrary to that which had been arrived by the gentlemen at the 
Record Office. ; 

In another place the Edinburgh Reviewer states that * Mr. Hamun- 
TON has published a letter in which he denies that any of his colleagues 
in the Museum have assisted him in his investigations, except those 
named in the pamphlet.” This is not a correct representation of Mr. 
(faminnon’s statement; for it is evidently intended to convey the 
meaning that Mr. Hamiron has sought to shelter his case behind 
great names, which he has subsequently been compelled to dissever 
from his cause. ‘Those to whom he was indebted for assistance in the 
matter were the Rev. Mr, Masxeryne and Sir F. Mappen, 
both of whom continue to take the same view of the case; 
and the sole meaning of Mr. Hamurton’s letter to the 
Athenwum was, that the assertion which had appeared in that 
journal, that he was the tool of a party in the Museum, was simply 
untrue, 

Another very gross misstatement is that, when Mr. Cottier bought 
the Folio of Ropp in 1839, ** he noticed that its margins were covered 
with MS. notes; but, for reasons which he has repeatedly stated, 
he did not then examine.” Why, Mr. Corzier himself flatly 
contradicts this. He says most distinctly that he never 
noticed any marginal notes until the book had been two years upon 
his shelves, 

The strangest part of the article yet remains to be noticed. It is 
an old ruse with our “ Old Bailey ” barristers (“* We thank thee, Jew, 
for teaching us that word”), when they begin to despair of their 
client’s case, to turn round and pretend to abuse his intellect. ‘To 
prove that he cannot be a rogue, they wish to make him accept the 
other alternative, by showing that he really never could have had the 





wit to do so clever a trick. It is after this fashion that the Edinburgh 
Reviewer treats Mr. Conner: 


We are speaking, we know, of a gentleman and a scholar, and an old man 
likewise ; but we are speakiag also of one who stands before the world as the 
object of a heavy literary indictment for forgery; the plainest language is 
therefore the best. He scarcely ever gives a detailed account of anything 
without ablunder. He scarcely ever tells the same story twice without varia- 
tions of more or Jess importance. He obviously quotes from memory on occa- 
sions where the exact wording is of importance, and his memory is constantly 
wrong. Even his vindications of himself are rendered unsatisfactory by his 
apparent incapability of grappling in a vigorous and efiective way with the 
charges against him. He denies them, indeed; but then he wanders off into 
observations of no pertinence, elaborately criticises the language of his assail- 
ants, “‘crimina rasis librat in antithetis,” affects contempt, tries hard at 
counter-sarcasms, and all intermixed with occasional innocent blunders, such 
as his taunt avout the “ Simonides-Uranius” microscope used at the Museum 
to examine his folio. In short there is real truth in what Dr. Ingleby says in 
bitter irony (p. xxvi.), that Mr. Collier throughout this business seems to have 
been doomed by some evil genius to be the centre of “ base insinuations,” and 
at every turn ‘to have done or omitted something to foster them.” 


“Call you this backing of your friends?” may perhaps be Mr. 
Cox.rer’s exclamation when he reads this—at least, if he be disinclined 
(as we suspect he will) to accept this vindication of his honour at the 
expense of his understanding, 

By this time it is likely that our readers have had enough of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, and are quite as unconvinced by his arguments 
as we are. In addition, we have to say that the case, instead of being 
near its conclusion, seems only to be at its beginning. Almost daily, 
fresh discoveries are being made, and in a very short time will be laid 
before the public a case such as cannot, we believe, leave a single 
unprejudiced mind in doubt. When the evidence is so perfectly tested 
and verified as not to leave a loophole for escape, our readers may be 
sure that we shall be among the first to put them in possession of it. 
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On the Napoleonic Ideas, (Des Idées Napoléoniennes.) By Lovts 

Navoieon Bonaparte. London: W. Jeffs. 1860. 

A GREAT DEAL has been said lately about the writings of the 
4\. Emperor of the French, and several attempts have been made 
to construct his future policy out of the utterances of his ante-Impe- 
rial years. It is, no doubt, in consequence of this tendency, that a 
London publisher has thought it worth his while to republish, in the 
original French, what is certainly the most celebrated, and is perhaps 
the most interesting, of the ‘‘ceuvres” of the present Emperor of the 
French. The ‘Idées Napoléoniennes” was written between the 
attempts of Strasbourg’and Boulogne, when the remembrance of a 
recent failure was extinguished by the hope of an approaching 
triumph, and it smacks of the coming Imperator, who, however, did 
not arrive at his throne quite so soon as he expected. It was worth 
republishing, for the original pamphlet is extremely rare, and few 
will care to purchase the whole works of the Emperor of the 
French—a very dreary collection, as we can _ testify—simply 
for the pleasure of perusing a single expression of his opinions. Yet 
those who read this utterance of 1839, dated from ‘ Carlton- 
terrace,” with the hope of deducing from it the policy of the occupant 
of the Tuileries in 1860, will be signally disappointed. The reticence 
which marks his Majesty Napoleon LII., now seated on one of the 
proudest thrones of Europe, seems to have characterised him in 1839, 
when he was known mainly as an obscure and unsuccessful adven- 
turer. The‘ Idées Napoléoniennes” deal much more with the past 
than with the future. They had, moreover, the object of conciliating 
the France of 1839, rather than of enlightening that of 1860. Yet, 
after all, twenty years is no great space in the life of a man, and the 
Emperor of 52 must be distinctly traceable in the author-pretender 
of 31. At thirty-one there has generally been a certain maturity of 
character and aim arrived at ; nor can the intervening period efface 
the interest which naturally attaches to the deliberate opinions of him 
who is now the ‘“ master of sixty legions.” 

The “Idées Napoléoniennes” neither expressed, as is sometimes 
ignorantly supposed, nor were intended to express, save by implica- 
tions, the general views of the present Emperor of the French when 
they were written. The Napoleon whose ‘ ideas ” bestowed a 
title on the book was not he of Strasbourg, but he of St. 
Helena, The work is an ingenious plaidoyer in behalf of the uncle, 
with scarcely a syllable whispered in favour of the claims, or in expo- 
sition of the general opinions, of the nephew. In point of style, the 
work at once arrests the attention, considering the circumstances 
under which it was composed, as lacking the qualities of French fire 
and vivacity which might have been expected in a preface to the 
attempt of Boulogne. The tone is mostly calm, the effort at reason- 
ing (if such it can be called) very evident. The feeling of indigna- 
tion, the consciousness of hereditary rights trampled on, and of a 
great cause ignored, is studiously concealed. Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
writes about his Cromwell of two centuries ago with a hundred times 





the heat displayed by Louis Napoleon, bent on clearing the fame 
and regaining the throne of the uncle, by whom he was solemnly 
declared, in certain contingencies, heir to the French empire. There is 
a parade of philosophical principles, of facts, occasionally of statistics, 
quite in keeping with 1839, but which contrasts oddly with the 
irresponsible and unreasoning fiats of this year of grace 1860. ‘*We 
have our exits and our entrances, and one man in his time plays many 
parts.” 

It is in his exposition of the civil policy of his uncle that the 
Emperor, in his * Idées Napoléoniennes,” 1s most successful. To 
English notions it seems at first sight impossible that there can be any 
harmony between the “liberty, fraternity, and equality of 1789,” and 
a stern Napoleonic despotism. But, after all, as Louis Napoleon pretty 
conclusively makes out, the despotism of Napoleon but overturned 
another despotism much moreruthless, and all classes and parties enjoyed 
under Napoleon I. a toleration and chance of promotion which were 
denied them beneath the previous revolutionary régimes. French cen- 
tralisation was no creation of Napoleon’s, although the system of pre- 
fectures was his work; it was a result of the national unity which 
for centuries had characterised the French above all the nations of 
Europe. Louis Napoleon goes complacently over the various internal 
reforms and fruitful organisations of his uncle, from the Code Napoléon 
to the erection of the Institute; and really, as he proceeds with the 
catalogue, it is difficult to say him “nay.” Where he falters, stum- 
bles, and breaks down, is in his account of that reckless foreign policy 
of the first Emperor’s which resulted in St. Helena. It is very easy 
to calculate in a note that the Confederation of the Rhine gave Ger- 
many thirty-one states, instead of two hundred and eighty-four. But 
what of Spain? what of the insane expedition to Moscow? On sub- 
jects like these Louis Napoleon is either silent, or obliged to have 
recourse to vague futilities about the Emperor being before his 
age. 

“In the dim political theorising which occupies the opening chapters 
of the work, there is at least one passage which reveals the tendencies 
of the Louis Napoleon of 1839, and throws some light on his subse- 
quent story. Abstractly, he professes to care nothing about forms of 
government. Despotisms and republics, monarchies, aristocracies, 
and democracies are all the same in his eyes; each, theoretically, has 
something to say for itself. But when practically he looks about him 
in the present, there are only two governments that please him, those 
of the United States and of —— Russia! ‘I say it with regret,” he 
exclaims, in almost the only animated and self-exhibiting passage of the 
volume, “I see to-day only two governments which rightly fulfil their 
providential mission: they are the two colossi at the ends of the 
world, the one at the extremity of the new, the other at the extremity 
of the old”—guardedly adding in a note, with the wariness which. 
seldom or never forsakes him: ‘I do not intend to say by this that all 
the other governments of Europe are bad, but only that at the present 
moment none of them has risen to the elevation of so great a mission.” 
He continues: “ Whilst our old European centre is like a voleano 
consuming itself in its own crater, the two nations, eastern and 
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western, are marching without hesitation towards perfection—the one 
through the will of a single individual, the other through liberty.” 
And then he proceeds to develope the theme that for the 
reclamation of the vast, uncultivated spaces of the West, the 
“ laissez faire, laissez passer” of the American democracy is precisely 
the political system wanted; while to the iron despotism of Russia he 
looks for the civilisation of the East. But France? In the only 
eloquent passage in the book, he proclaims the duty and destiny of 
France to place her “ sword of Brennus” in the scales for the benefit 
of civilisation.” The praises of despotism and democracy, the 
enthusiastic proclamation of the part to be played by the neo-Gallic 
“sword of Brennus,” may be read with a peculiar interest by the light 
of 1860. 

On the whole, the impression produced by the work is not un- 
favourable to the author. Its general sobriety{of tone contrasts very 
strangely with the hare-brained enterprise by which its publication 
was followed. There is little or no fanfaronade about the 
military glories and victories of the first Emperor, and the 
writer seeks to prove that his wars had for their object the 
pacific consolidation of a great European system ;—a thesis which may 
be gainsayed; but the very attempt, under the circumstances, is 
interesting. The exact and detailed account of what Napoleon 
did and proposed to do for France, in the way of internal reform, is 
valuable even now, when M. Thiers, in his ‘‘ Consulate and 
Empire,” is dwelling too exclusively on the military glories of 
the Empire. Industry encouraged ;—after the general ruin caused 
by the revolutionary earthquake, a social fabric (of a kind) 
reared anew ; a clear and orderly system of law promulgated and 
enforced ; promotion, civil as well as military, determined by the 
claims of merit, without any reference to the political antecedents of 
the candidate—these are features of the first Napoleon’s regime, which, 
with all its vices, might be dwelt on with complacency in 1839, and 
may be contemplated with profit in 1860. The present Emperor 
avows, and apparently with regret, that it was only in brief intervals 
of peace that Napoleon I. could devote himself to the task of internal 
reorganisation and improvement, the results of which may be fruitful 
and recognisable when Austerlitz and Wagram are forgotten. Napo- 
leon ITT. may read with instruction in 1860 the work which he wrote when 
an exile in 1839. If he compare his faint apologies for his uncle’s wars 
and foreign policy with the strong and decided praise which he was 
enabled to bestow on the peaceful domestic reforms of the first 
Empire, he may deduce a warning and a lesson to himself. It is for 
him even now, perhaps, to decide which course he is to pursue— 
whether he will carry out his uncle’s domestic policy and succeed, or, 
vainly attempting to combine the task of internal reform with that of 
foreign conquest, aggression, and acquisition, fail as the first Napoleon 
failed before him, and end with some new St. Helena of the new 
time. 





Lectures on the History of England, Delivered at Chorleywood. By 
Witt1am Loneman. Lecture the Second (Jan. 4th, 1860), comprising 
an account of the Feudal System, and of the origin of the Laws and 
Government of England. (Longman and Co. 1860.)—In noticing Mr. 
Longman’s first lecture, we described at some length the occasion on 
which, and the audience to whom, it was delivered. The members of 
the Chorleywood Association consist principally, we believe, of 
working men; and their neighbour, Mr. Longman, and other gentle- 
men, have from time to time delivered to them, by request, dis- 
courses on various subjects. The first of Mr. Longman’s lectures 
contained a concise review of English history, ending with the death of 
King John. The present may be styled an intermediate one; it does not 
proceed with the history of the reign of Henry III., but it presents a 
summary of the early institutions of England. It is one thing to amuse 
and interest a rustic audience with the crusading adventures of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, or the battles of King John with his Barons. It is quite 
ansther to interest, if not amuse, a like audience with an account of the 
origin of the feudal system and the history of English law. Socage 
and free-service, vassalage and villeinage, are not at first sight very attrac- 
tive subjects for lecturing on; nor probably are the great majority 
even of educated persons very accurately acquainted with the 
origin of our existing courts of law. Yet the subject per se ought 
to have the most profound interest for every Englishman; and 
that when properly handled it is the very opposite of tedious, Mr. 
Longman has fully proved. On the whole, the lecturer has shown a rare 
skill in handling the various topics of his discourse. He has first of all 
made himself thoroughly well acquainted with English constitutional 
history—no mean achievement in itself—and he has most dexterously 
and happily given the fruit of his knowledge in the present lecture. Its 
language is everywhere clear, explicit, and simple. Knowing his subject 
well, the lecturer has not been obliged to clothe haziness of thonght in 
pompous verbiage, as too often is the case nowadays; and he has had the 
good sense to avoid all irrelevant digressions. We do not think that the 
young law student could anywhere find a better résumé of the salient 
points of English constitutional history than in this brief lecture; and we 
assure those ladies and gentlemen also who are daily in the habit of 
asking their legal relatives or acquaintances the meaning of some every- 
day term of English law, that these pages will correctly and pleasantly 
furnish them with a solution of the various perplexities of this kind which 
may present themselves from time to time. 

History of Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia. By Jacop Apporr. 
With Engravings. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860. pp. 368.)—The 
story of the founder of Russian civilisation is well told in these pages. 
Mr. Abbott has carefully got up all necessary facts bearing upon the 
career of the great Czar, and presented them to his readers in that gra- 
Phic yet simple style which has made his biographies, and especially that 





of Julius Casar, so popular with all classes of readers. Mr. Abbott, in 
fact, has accomplished a task which has baffled so many writers of history 
and biography. Having determined to write briefly the career of some 
famous “citizen of the world,” he has apparently hit upon the via media, 
which neither overcrowds the pages with a string of dull dry facts sufii- 
cient to surfeit even the maw of a modern Gradgrind, nor yet wanders 
from the subject with that airy discursiveness which is chiefly peculiar to 
feminine historians. , 





RELIGION. 
L’ Origine de la Papauté. [The Origin of the Papacy.] By M. 

Cuarirs Paya. Paris: Barba. 1860. : 

The Times newspaper, April 6, 1860. 

\ E RECOMMEND M. PAYA’S BOOK to the notice of such 
of our readers as wish to get a short account of the rise and 

progress of the Papacy. Its appearance is opportune, and it certainly 

deserves honourable mention among the one hundred and forty pub- 

lications on the Italian question which have appeared in France 

during the last two months. 

The Times newspaper of Good Friday contains the bull of excom- 
munication, hurled by the Pope at the head of King Victor Emmanuel 
and all his accomplices. It is well known that his Holiness claims three 
crowns, two swords, and two keys. His three crowns denote his autho- 
rity in heaven, earth, and hell. His two swords denote the temporal and 
the spiritual authority with which God has invested him. The spiritual 
sword is wholly at his control, and is in fact wielded only by his 
hand ; but the temporal sword is partly in the hand of earthly rulers 
as well as in his own. This is to be used for him at his command, and 
the other is to be used by him at his will. As for the two keys, they 
typify the office of spiritual turnkey which the Pope fills. With one 
he shuts up and imprisons offenders, and with the other he frees the 
penitent. It will be seen that the spiritual sword and the keys have 
much in common, and that all these symbols imply supreme 
and absolute power over men, whether good or bad, living or 
dead. 

The world had almost forgotten that the Pope had the swords and 
the keys, but we are all of us undeceived by the appearance of the 
remarkable document to which we have already alluded. This excom- 
munication is the relic of a venerable institution, and would naturally 
be looked for rather in the mausoleum of the Vatican than anywhere 
else. It was originally one of the inventions of paganism, and its victims 
were forbidden to be present at the sacrifices, or to enter into the 
temples, and they were handed over with imprecations to the demons 
and furies of Tartarus. Among the Druids, Cesar says, such persons 
were forbidden to take part in the mysteries, were counted infamous 
and impious, their company and conversation were avoided, they could 
not invoke the law in their favour, they were excluded from all office, 
and died without honour. But the pagans were very anxious not to 
excommunicate, or, as they called it, diris devovere, except 
it could not be avoided. An old Greek epigram is: “If thou 
hast an enemy, Dionysius, do not invoke upon him the wrath 
of the gods.” In some respects like the pagan excommunica- 
tion, but pure and beneficial in its origin, the Jewish anathema be- 
came in course of time a very formidable thing. The priest was 
supposed to have the power to inflict God’s curse upon men. To all 
these the Christian excommunication succeeded. At first nothing 
but the common power of all independent societies to exclude un- 
worthy members, it grew to be an engine so terrible, that nations and 
kings fell before it like forest leaves before a fierce hurricane. The 
power to curse reached its culmination in the dark ages, and in the 
person of the Pope, and that delightful prerogative has never been 
renounced. The proverbial “thunders of the Vatican” in our day 
have been little but a pleasant fiction, but in other days it was very 
different; the credulity and superstition of nations gave them a 
potency and a terror which we strive in vain to realise. And now to 
the bull. 

The letter of excommunication is dated the 26th of March, and the 
Apostolical Curser* and the Master Curser (officers of whom we were 
hitherto ignorant) affirm that it was duly published on the 29th of the 
same month in five different places at Rome. The papal Cursers 
who acted as bill-stickers to his Holiness were employed, because it 
was impossible to publish the bull where it was most required. On 
Holy Thursday, the Vicegerent of Heaven annually indulges in the 
luxury of cursing, anathematising, and excommunicating all the 
heretics in the world, by the publication of the bull known as “ In 
cena Domini,” and to symbolise their rejection, a lighted taper is 
cast out of the Papal hands, and extinguished upon the pavement. 
This year, by way of a change, and to teach all Europe how utterly 
hopeless and incorrigible the successor of Hildebrand 1s, the electric 
telegraph was put in requisition, and while the Pope was cursing 
every schismatic and heretic and unbeliever, the telegraph was sowing 
curses for the liberators of Italy, with Victor Emmanuel as their head 
and the arch-offender. 

It is not for us to point out the enormous incongruity there is 
between the solemn scenes commemorated on Thursday and Friday 
of last week by all the members of the Romish body at least, and 
the farce of cursing every heretic and offender and Victor Emmanuel 
too. Perhaps we shall be told that Pio Nono could not help doing 
what he has done. Probably not. He has been long playing a losing 


* Curser is anold word for messenger, and is thus correctly written, teste N. Bailey. 
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game, and now, like a desperate gambler, has staked his all on a final 
throw. He had entreated, warned, and threatened to no purpose, 
till but one shot remained in his locker, and he has risked everything 
on its discharge. Meanwhile the Italian patriots are hale and hearty, 
and not one of them seems to be worse in mind, body, or estate. In 
1538 Paul III. brought forth the famous bull against Henry VIIL., 
for which three years’ gestation had been required; “ effecting 
nothing,” says old Heylin, ‘by the unadvisedness of that desperate 
counsel, but that the King became more fixed in his resolutions and 
more averse from all thoughts of reconciliation with the see of Rome.” 
Whether it will happen so again, time will tell. 

The chief articles of this document are long-drawn complaints and 
periphrastic curses. The complaints are that Victor Emmanuel is a 
robber, and has stolen the Legations. This is too bad; he can hardly 
be said to have stolen them, when they fell from the tree into his 
hands. But, says the Pope, “the tree, the fruit, and those who 
shook it, belong to me.” This involves the grave question, whether 
kings are stewards appointed by the nation, or whether nations are 
the chattels of their lords. When Hercules stole the golden apples 
of Hesperides, he had first to slay the dragon who kept them. But 
in this case the dragon remains unharmed, and the most we can say of 
him is what Heylin says again of Paul III., that he was “ found 
willing to show his teeth, though he could not bite.” 

The bull states that the Church ought not to be subject to any 
civil power. This is dangerous ground to take, and contrary alike to 
the teaching of Scripture, the practice of the ancient Churches, and 
the principles of modern legislation. The fact is that, in all ages, 
with few exceptions, the clergy have of necessity been controlled by 
the civil power. It is ridiculous to put in such a plea, and to follow it 
by the confession that the temporal power of the swede Bishops only 
dates from the fall of the Roman Empire. This is like throwing 
Jonah overboard. Where is the claim to Peter’s patrimony, where 
the claim to the donations of Constantine, and where are all the 
farrago of wretched forgeries which we have been referred to as the 
title-deeds of the Papal temporal power? Excellent! For once we 
have a bit of true history, and that almost in the identical words of 
that scourge of the Papists, Pierre du Moulin, in his ‘‘ Hyperaspistes.” 
When, however, his Holiness says the Pope ought not to be subject to 
any temporal power, he seems to forget that the best and purest 
periods of Papal history have been precisely those in which that 
influence has been exerted. 

It is a fact that Victor Emmanuel is the King of the Romagna in 
place of Pio Nono. He is therefore one of the powers that are, to 
resist whom, says his Holiness, brings “‘damnation.” But, says he, it is 
by “force, money, threats, terror, and other cunning means,” that the 
Sardinian Government “ obtained the universal vote in their favour.” 
As to the accusation, it needs proof, but the confession is important. 
The benign and paternal rule of the priests so won and fascinated the 
heart of the nation, that a foreign potentate, almost by a wave of the 
hand, ‘ obtained the universal vote in his favour!” ‘This is enough to 
decide any impartial jury, and Pio Nono must go to the wall, although 
he has issued a summons to all the powers that be in his Holy 
Thursday’s protest, to give him back his Legations. 

And now for the dread ban, by which all who have promoted this 
‘universal vote” are excommunicated and cursed, till they repent, 
and retract and abolish all they have done. The occasion of this 
curse is the removal of the boundary of the States of the Church, 
although their history during the thousand years of the Pope’s 
temporal power exhibits a succession of fluctuations. Probably no 
boundary in Europe has changed oftener, and from more varied 
motives; in fact, sometimes the temporal power has been done away 
altogether. The enlargements have been chiefly due to the Govern- 
ment of France, as also have been the diminutions. Unhappily, we 
have no room here for this discussion; and we therefore re- 
vert to the clauses of excommunication, with which we are quite 
disappointed. There is none of the hearty cursing of the good old 
times, when Hildebrand, Boniface, and the rest sat in Peter’s chair. 
These venerable worthies would almost leave their graves to hear so 
whining, degenerate, and querulous a curse. But times are changed. 
Perhaps Pio Nono would not like to utter so long a string of impre- 
cations and execrations as thundered in the ears of our own John, 
Henry VUI., and Elizabeth. Or, more likely, the spirit of the age 
abhors the detail of the fiery and sulphureous ingredients which 
canonists tell us are wrapped up in the major excommunication. In 
any case these are quietly passed over, and we have to learn from other 
sources that the excommunicate are cut off from the Church and from 
Christ, from heaven and all that would lead to it, from all social, civil, 
and personal rights, and are accounted as dead. Therefore Victor 
Emmanuel, but for the change which has come over the world, at this 
time would have been declared no longer king, his subjects absolved 
from allegiance ; he must partake of no sacrament, can have part in no 
religious service, nor can he be a pleader, a plaintiff, a witness, or 
a judge in any court of law ; the faithful must avoid him; he can have 
no absolution in his death, and no obsequies at his funeral, nor must 
he rest in consecrated ground. It the palmy days of Popery all these 
and other items were scrupulously enumerated. 

If Rome never changes, this bull must mean what others have so 
bravely said. Till the Reformation, from the days of Hildebrand, most 
of the Popes indulged in the pleasant pastime of cursing emperors and 
kings. Perhaps fifty instances are recorded prior to the one intended 
for Queen Elizabeth. The blunted edge of the weapon, the callous- 





ness of those on whom it fell, or the scandal it often led to, induced 
the Popes almost to lay it aside, and for two centuries and a half it 
has scarcely been used. In 1809, Pius VII. tried it upon Napoleon, 
but with so little effect, that it has been allowed to rust in its sheath 
ever since till now. 

Pius IX. need be cautious how he plays with edged tools. He 
should remember how this strengthened the determination of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, and many others, to shake off his 
yoke. As for England, her glory dates from these same curses, so 
may it be with Italy; and those who do not want his blessing will 
despise the curse of the Pope, who at this time reminds us more of 
Balaam than of any other prophet. In any case, he had better let his 
thunder lie idle than thunder in a style like this. There is not one 
curse in the bull uttered ore rotundo. The thing is suicidal; it puts 
the finishing stroke to the terrors of the Vatican. ‘‘ Ichabod” is written 
over its portals, and the glory is departed. Pope Joan would have 
uttered a braver anathema, not to speak of many an Hibernian eccle- 
siastic, who might have tendered his Holiness a little useful aid if they 
had been called for. Why, where was Antonelli? However, let 
that pass; but we advise Pope and Cardinals to hold fast what they 
have, as the excommunicated King and his new subjects are very 
likely to eat and drink and rest in peace, While the bull was withheld 
it had power, but the momient of its appearance the bubble burst; it 
was the old story of the mountain in labour. 

We have said nothing of the bearings of the excommunication upon 
Louis Napoleon and others. We have not touched the Pope's right 
to be aking and pontiff too. But of this document we have freely 
spoken. While, however, we pity its concoctors and publishers, we 
are not unmindful of their venom, and we see iu every paragraph the 
unmistakeable tokens of impotent rage. 

We trust this is the Last of the Mohicans, and that there will be no 
more attempts to bring back the world to the golden days when 
‘twelve priests stood round the ofliciating pope or prelate, holding 
lighted candles in their hands. When the anathema was pronounced 
they cast these upon the ground, and spurned them with their feet, 
and said; Let them be buried with the burial of an ass, and be as a 
dunghill upon the face of the earth ; and as these candles, cast from 
our hands, are this day extinguished, so let their light be extinguished 
for ever!” 





‘H Kawn Aiaénxn. The Greek Testament, from Cardinal Mai's Edition 
of the Vatican Bible, with Notes, chiefly philological and exegetical, a 
Harmony of the Gospels, Chronological Tables, §c. By Rosert 
Ornssy, M.A., Professor of Greek and Latin Literature in the 
Catholic University of Ireland, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Dublin: Jas. Duffy. 1860. pp. 589. 

F ALL MODERN DELVERS in the well-worked mines 
of classical antiquity, Cardinal Mai has been by far the most 
successful, He cou.-menced his researches while he presided over the 

Ambrosian Library at Milan. His exertions while holding that post 

were indefatigable, and the field was rich. In the year 1815 he pub- 

lished fragments of Iseus, Plautus, Symmachus, and Fronto; to be 

— followed by others of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Philo 

udgus, Porphyrius, &c. &c. In the course of time he was called to 

Rome by Leo XII., to become the librarian of the Vatican ; and he 

astonished and delighted scholars with the literary treasures which he 

resuscitated from that vast wilderness of books and manuscripts. His 
first discovery in the Vatican Library was, we believe, Cicero’s treatise 

“De Republica,” which, though greatly mutilated by the ravages 

of time, was, through the celebrity of its author, its intrinsic merit and 

extent, welcomed as a vast boon by all the world of letters. ‘To the 
ardent classical scholar such a discovery conjured up enchanting 
visions. Lost decades of Livy, fresh comedies of Plautus, &c., were 
spoken of in whispers as likely to follow. From such a mine as the 
Vatican Library to work in, and such a craftsman as Angelo Mai to 
work it, vast results were expected. These results were not imcon- 
siderable, but they scarcely answered the expectations of excited 
enthusiasts; although the fragments of the Roman law published in 
1823—the year after the publication of the “ De Republica ”—seemed 
to promise much, With regard to Cicero’s treatise, we may remind our 
readers that the MS. of the ““De Republici” had been so often 
sought for without having been found, that it was generally believed 
to nolongerexist. St. Augustine, in his ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,” had 
preserved some splendid fragments of it; and the ‘* Somnium 
Scipionis,” which formed a portion of the sixth book, was to be found 
almost unmutilated in Macrobius. Further discoveries of portions of 
the *‘ De Republica” wereregarded as little more probable than thatsome 
fortunate palimpsestist should lay his hands upon Cato the Censor’s 
work on the antiquities of Rome. It was remembered that Petrarch, 
by the direction of Clement VI., had diligently sought for MSS. con- 
taining the whole or portions of Cicero’s great work, and that 

Cardinal Pole, if we may believe Ascham, had bootlessly spent 2000 

gold crowns in searching for it. Yet it was to be found, and Signor 

Mai—for he had not yet received the Cardinal’s hat—was to be the 

finder. In the Vatican was a palimpsest which contains a portion of 

St. Augustine’s commentary on the Psalms. The Vatican librarian 

y aac! discovered ancient characters of the uncial kind beneath the 

theological treatise; and thus came to light the most splendid and 

perfect fragment of classical literature which had been discovered for 
centuries. 
In 1825 Mai gave the world the first volume of his ‘ Scriptorum 
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Veterum nova Collectio,” to be followed by the second in 1827. The 
first of these bulky volumes contains principally treatises by ecclesi- 
astical writers, interesting and valuable no doubt, but yet such as 
cannot be compared with Cicero’s ‘‘De Republica.” Many a good 
classical scholar will contentedly live and die without troubling him- 
self with the commentaries of Eusebius, Apollinarius, or Photius, upon 
St. Luke, or the fragment of Anastasius Sinaita ‘“ De Vite Termino.” 
Nor yet will they concern themselves very deeply about the Cilician 
bishop Theodorus, who is said, exaggeratedly of course,to have written 
ten thousand volumes on various subjects. ‘The contents of the first 
volume may interest profound theologians, but we suspect the interest 
will pretty nearly be confined to them. Indeed, these ecclesiastical 
pundits haye scarcely had justice donetothem. Cotton Mather, in his 
** Magnalia Christi Americana,” quaintly says: ‘* Reader, Carthagena 
was of the mind that unto those three things which the ancients held 
impossible, there should be added this fourth : to find a book printed 
without erratas. It seems the hands of Briareus, and the eyes of 
Argus, will not prevent them.” It would indeed have almost literally 
required the hands of Briareus and the eyes of Argus to have pre- 
vented erratas in Cardinal Mai’s large and hastily-printed volumes. 
He seems generally to have edited in exceeding haste, as well as to 
have exercised little care in selecting carefully out of the abundant 
materials at hand. With regard to this voluminous mode of 
editing, he tells us he found himself incommoded by the scarcity 
of Greek type in Rome; and, unfortunately, when such 
type was forthcoming, it too often seemed only to be 
for the purpose of giving birth to innumerable erratas and typo- 
graphical blunders. With regard to the oration of Publius Alius 
Aristeides, which Mai discovered, we may remark that he seems 
inclined a good deal to exaggerate its importance. Notwithstanding 
that Libanius says of this sophist, who flourished in the second cen- 
tury after Christ, that he preferred the oratorical exercises of 
Aristeides to the wealth of Midas—notwithstanding that Longinus 
speaks in the highest terms of his copiousness and subtlety, and that 
Thomas Magister classes him alone with Homer, Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes, and Plato—the said Aristeides was (if we may judge from his 
oration against Leptines, which he wrote to show that he was quite 
worthy of challenging comparison with Demosthenes, who has left us 
a masterpiece of oratory on the same subject) only a dull, frothy, 
pcmpous declaimer, F. A, Wolf printed the two speeches together, 
characterising that of Aristeides as follows: ‘‘ Mihi perquam vile et 
ccntemnendum visum est.” This volume was translated and repub- 
lis ed a few years ago at Cambridge, so that any one, at the expense 
of a few pence—for the book is by no means a saleable one—may 
satisfy himself as to the real merits of the sophist, who found not a few 
admirers in bygone times, and one in modern days, viz., Cardinal Mai 
himself. We may add that Dindorf and Niebuhr speak of Aristeides 
as contemptuously as did Wolf. Cardinal Mai, however, took quite a 
different view of his darling little foundling. The Cardinal, in editing 
the oration against Leptines, divides Greek oratory into three classes, 
at the head of one of which he places Aristeides. Few scholars will 
accept this division; but Mai could hardly be expected to be a very 
impartial judge in this case, 

Passing over Mai’s other discoveries, we may turn to the Vatican 
Codex, from which Professor Ornsby has taken the text of the 
volume before us. We hinted before that, for some reason or other, 

robably undue haste, Cardinal Mai was not a very judicious editor. 

etween editor, printer, and the antiquity of the Codex, the blunders 
are almost innumerable, Professor Ornsby says: ‘‘ In preparing this 
edition for the use of schools, I have taken Mai’s text precisely as it 
is in the body of his page, with a few changes presently to be described, 
which appeared necessary.” To us Professor Ornsby’s changes, as 
far as they go, appear necessary; but if the number of such 
changes had been multiplied by some hundreds, we are inclined to 
think that Cardinal Mai’s Codex would be much improved thereby. 
Professor Ornsby gives the following reason for having chosen Cardinal 
Mai’s text as the basis of his edition of the New Testament. He 
says: 

I decided on making this choice for the following reasons: In the first place, 
Cardinal Mai’s had the important recommendation of being the latest edition 
printed at Rome, and with the ecclesiastical imprimatur, which relieved me of 
all embarrassment as to the text. Secondly, there was the fact, that none of 
the critical editions presented a text free from serious difficulties. Coming, as 
almost all of them do, from Protestant scholars, they could not have been 
followed without a revision, which, whilst it would have disturbed their inte- 
grity, would alone have been really valuable, if founded on original investiga- 
tion of the MSS., for which I had neither leisure nor opportunity. . . This 
being the case, the publication of a Greek Testament by such an authority as 
Cardinal Mai, according to what probably is the most ancient codex extant, 
Seemed to suggest the best course which could be adopted at present. His 
work is clearly to be considered, not merely as an edition of the Vatican Codex, 
but as Cardinal Mai’s Greek Testament. Not, certainly, that it is based, like 
other editions, on a comparison of various readings, but that, whilst placing the 
reader in possession of the Codex exactly as he read it, he has supplied, as we 
shall see, not merely the missing portions of it, bat to a considerable extent its 
omissions, so as to present its readers with a complete edition of the whole. 

We doubt whether these reasons will be altogether satisfactory to 
any one not biassed by ecclesiastical considerations. The manuscript is 
old, no doubt, but very probably not nearly so old as has been sup- 
posed. Whether it belong to the fourth, fifth, or sixth centuries, or 
even later, as has been variously supposed, we need not debate now. 
Moreover, the Cardinal has not transcribed the text of the Vatican 
Codex, but reprinted a previous text, and then in the proof sheets 





inserted emendations from the Vatican Codex. This mode of editing 
may have saved trouble, but it has been the fruitful parent of blunders : 
as Dr. Vercellone says of it, “hinc pronum est intelligere quonam pacto 
factum sit ut, preetermissis nonnunquam codicis varietatibus, communem 
lectionem editor supposuerit.” As we said before, we cannot enter 
into the question of its antiquity at present ; but the proofs deduced 
in favour of that antiquity from uncial letters, three columns of 
text on a page, words of Alexandrian origin, &c., should be received 
with great caution. Certainly these proofs must be very much 
stronger before they can reconcile us to the very numerous textual 
omissions in Cardinal Mai’s Greek Testament. These omissions 
Cardinal Mai has supplied from various codices of various ages, so 
that we have as it were a much patched robe, the original stuff of 
which was not probably of a very valuable texture. In fact, one editor 
has hastily done that in the present edition which a series of editors 
have been slowly and painfully doing for the best extant version. 
That the omissions have been, after all, most imperfectly supplied, we 
may show from a few passages. In Luke xi. 2, &c., we have 
the following ‘version of the Lord’s prayer: ‘Father, hallowed 
be Thy name: thy kingdom come, give us day by day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every one 
that is indebted to us; and lead us not into temptation.” We have 
given a literal translation of the Greek text in the present volume ; 
and we must add that Professor Ornsby does not give us the slightest 
hint that the text here differs from that commonly received. Similarly, 
in Matt. xxv. 13 are omitted the words “wherein the Son of Man 
cometh,” without notice being taken of it by the editor. In Luke 
vi. 41 the word “ Christ” is omitted under similar circumstances. In 
Acts ii. 30, 31 there are similarly unnoticed omissions. We might 
mention many other such omissions, of which no notice whatever is 
taken in the margin. We have, however, said enough to point out 
one scrious fault in this-edition. In Mark we have 2 rag:raBo» 
changed into arse ideSer, certainly not a change for the better, 
and, we have little doubt, a blunder on the part of the same scribe 
who could write si oriaos for sis vidos, in Mark xiii. 13, which is 
altered without any notice being taken that in the Vatican Codex the 
former was the reading. Ex uno disce omnes; the editor has fol- 
lowed the Cardinal's inconsistencies in sometimes noticing, sometimes 
not noticing, the variations either from the generally-received text or 
from that of the Vatican Codex. We are not blaming the editor; he 
has followed the Cardinal, and has probably never examined the 
Vatican Codex: indeed, there was no reason that he should, as he 
professed to feel perfect confidence in his guide. Nevertheless, we 
think it a vast pity that the sound scholarship of Professor Ornsby, 
and the very beautiful type and paper used by Mr. Duffy, should 
have been partly thrown away upon a text so eccentric as Is that of 
the Vatican Codex. 

The Professor’s notes are for the most part of an elementary nature, 
intended for students of the text, and not advanced scholars. They 
are generally distinguished by good scholarship and sound com- 
mon sense in discerning where a passage need be annotated on, 
and where not. The editor had necessarily but a comparatively brief 
space allowed him for his commentary, and he has made the best of it. 
As this edition is professedly designed for “Catholic youth,” we 
need not touch upon its doctrinal points. One fault we find with it, 
which is that it wants an index; and hence the same word is not 
seldom noticed two or three times over. Again, when a term is ex- 
— such, for instance, as rsgeZwevives in Luke xii. 35, some al- 
usion ought to have been made to that explanation in such passages 
as Ephesians vi. 14, 1 Peter i. 13; though this necessity would 
have been in a great measure obviated by an index. We especially 
pass over doctrinal points, or even in St. Matthew we might say much 
in reference to such passages as xvi. 23, ia) raven on rirge 3 1. 25, fws 
ivexsy dio, and Mr. Ornsby’s annotations upon them. We think, how- 
ever, there is no authority for the editor’s translation of (John ii. 4) 
vi tuo) xed col, **What is it to me and to thee?” Professor 
Ornsby himself says that elsewhere in Scripture it appears to signify, 
‘‘What have I to do with thee?” Why, we ask then, should it be 
rendered differently here; or why bear a meaning which it has not 
either in Hellenistic or classical Greek? Professor Ornsby may satisfy 
himself of the latter by reference to Herod. v. 33, Aristoph. Eccles. 519, 
and A. Gellius (who quotes Epictetus), Noct. Att. i.c. 2. Is not the 
note about crurifragium rather superfluous? We know of no other 
allusion save that in the text to the leg-breaking of crucified persons. 
As Professor Ornsby so often aptly explains a vezatus locus by a short 
classical quotation, we would ask whether St. Paul’s words, x2 
avbewwos ivavrivy may not also have reference to that supposed feeling 
of the Jews which Tacitus spoke of when he said they had “ adversus 
omnes hostile odium ?” 

The fault of this volume is then, in our opinion, that it has been 
based on the much-vaunted and badly-edited text of the Codex 
Vaticanus. 


A Friendly Warning to the Latter-day Saints, or Mormons, in which the 
true Character of the Mormon Missionaries is plainly set forth, by One who 
was of that Community, and a Resident in Salt Lake. (Wertheim, Macin- 
tosh, and Hunt. 1860. pp. 61.)—We wish that some of our credulous 
countrymen and countrywoman who are daily leaving Liverpool in quest 
of Brigham Young’s settlement would listen to the voice of this ex- 
member of the “ High Priest Quorum.” Earnestly, if not with classical 
correctness of style, he sets forth the snares, perils, and dangers through 
which he has himself passed. The extract which we give from this littl 
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brochure is taken from the New York Tribune; but the writer speaks of 
it as though such occurrences were by no means exceptional in the 
Mormon camp: 

The fourth wife of a man, living in the vicinity of Salt Lake, whose name 
for the present we suppress, a young, amiable, refined woman, beloved by all 
who knew ber, somewhat superior to the common mass, from the influence of 
early education, became impatient and heart-sickened at the abject state of 
misery, so rapidly gnawing the very chords of her soul, determined, if possible, 
to reach the camp of the army. Her husband got hint of it. He immediately 
mounted his horse, rode to Brigham’s office, and asked brother Brigham 
what he should do with her. Brigham told him to cut her throat, and thus 
save her from eternal damnation. The brute went home, and told the poor 
woman to prepare to die. She, seeing the earnestness of his manner, fell at his 
feet, begging, praying, and imploring him for merey; but he, whilst she was 
thus kneeling before him, took her by the hair, and cut her throat from ear to 
ear. This example was afterwards held up to the Mormon women in the ward 
meetings, as a warning to them. 

We have also received: Divine Service. By R. R. Templeton. (London 
and Ayr: M‘Millan and Co.) Thy Kingdom Come ; or, the Christian's 
Prayer of Penitence and Faith. By W. Hewson, M.A. (Simpkin and Co.) 











FICTION. 


The Mill on the Floss. By Grorce Exiot. Edinburgh and London: 

William Blackwood and Sons, 3 vols. pp. 993. 

\ TE DO NOT INTEND to gange the merits of this new effort 

' of * George Eliot’s” pen by a comparison with the work which 
made that nom de plume so celebrated. Such a proceeding we hold 
to be both illogical and unjust, albeit a very common one among 
critics. Of course it is an easy matter to set up an ideal standard, and 
fix upon that as the measure of an author’s capacity—to say that, 
though he may rise higher than that level, he ought never to sink 
below it without blame. The truth is, that no such standard can be 
set up. So long asthe conditions under which different works are 
produced remain inconstant—so long as minds are variously affected 
by the subjects with which they deal and the circumstances amid 
which they deal with them—so long, in fact, as humanity remains as it 
is, will the works of the same intellect differ in every point where dif- 
ference cap be manifested. 

We propose, therefore, to speak of ‘‘ George Eliot ” as—he, she, or 
they, as the case may be—appears to us through the medium of ‘* The 
Mill on the Floss.” In the first place we may say that, having 
examined the work with minute attention, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the much-mooted mystery respecting the sex and 
identity of ‘‘ George Eliot ” seems explicable upon the hypothesis that 
the former is of the epicene or doubtful gender, and that the latter 
consists of two persons instead of one. All through the work are 
traces of two separate minds—one (the principal one) clearly 
feminine, full of that knowledge of the inner workings of woman’s 
heart, woman’s passions, and even woman’s meannesses—for, alas ! 
even woman can be mean—which no man ever thoroughly acquires. 
Neither the character of Maggie nor those of the rich, vulgar 
Dodson family could have been drawn by a man—at least, not 
in that way. Aclear and penetrating mind is this feminine one, a 
mind of great power and range—a mind, however, with no very clear 
perception of right and wrong. This we shall proceed to illustrate 
aswe go on. As for the other, the male mind, it has evidently 
played a subordinate part in the composition; yet it has had its uses. 
With fuller and wider knowledge than its companion spirit of the 
world, of the course of business, of science, and of many other things, 
it has been enabled to fill up the picture with avast number of de- 
tails, not perhaps very important in themselves individually, yet add- 
ing to the value of the whole. Thus we may feel certain that the 
admirable lecture delivered by Mr. Deane to Tom Tulliver when 
that youth takes to business is the work of one who has had 
better opportunities for observing the machinery of commerce than 
the softer sex generally enjoys. Again, the description of the great 
flood and inundation which brings about the catastrophe of the story 
proves a more intimate knowledge of the sctence of such a pheno- 
menon than a young lady generally possesses; and when we find 
‘* suffer a waste of tissue by evaporation” used as a periphrasis for 
‘‘perspiring,” one scents the physio-philosopher from afar. We are 
inclined also to believe that Mr. Tulliver’s speculations upon the mys- 
teries of nature, about the beginning of the first volume, emanated 
from a male philosopher—albeit the studies of Dr, Elizabeth Black- 
well and her fair sisterhood have carried them rather far in that 
direction. ‘“ You see,” observes Mr. Tulliver, “‘when a man’s got 
brains himself, there’s no knowing where they’llrun to ; an’ a pleasant 
sort 0’ soft woman may go on breeding you stupid lads an’ cute 
wenches, till it’s like as if the world was turned topsy-turvy. It’s an 
uncommon puzzling thing ’—which has puzzled wiser beads than Mr. 
Tulliver’s, 

Turn we now to the work itself. The story, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to call it the chain of events narrated, is not very 
complicated. At Dorlcote Mill, on the Floss, lives Mr. Tulliver, a 
miller, whose circumstances are apparently as easy as were those of 
the famous Miller of the Dee. It is with him, his son and daughter, 
his wife, her three sisters, and their families, that the main business of 
the story lies. With the exception of Philip Wakem, Stephen Guest, 
and two or three very minor characters, the dramatis persone all belong 
to the family. Not a very agreeable family in the main these four 
married ladies, xées Dodson ; for though they all seem well enough off, 
so far as this world’s goods are concerned, they have none of them 











much to boast of in the way of good manners or Christian charity. 
Vulgar, selfish, and narrow-minded to the most disgusting extent are 
all these model samples of the well-to-do, middle-class English. And it 
is plain that they are intended to be types of their order ; for, from one 
end of the book to the other, there is not one instance of a ‘* respect- 
able person ” whose character is not objectionable for some, if not all, 
of these qualities. In Tulliver himself the love for his “ little wench” 
isa redeeming point. Mr. Deane, too, is allowed to hide his selfish- 
ness under a better cloak than his neighbours; but we defy any 
person, of the slightest pretension to refinement and taste, to lay a 
finger upon any one of these “respectable” characters and say that 
that is an acquaintance whom it would be desirable to cultivate. So 
far as this part of the book goes, therefore, we can discern in it 
nothing but an attack upon respectability. And a most libellous one 
it is, too—a caricature upon a social grade which contains the pith 
and strength of the land. Wealthy retired manufacturers are not, 
as a body, as coarse and as purseproud as Mr. and Mrs. Glegg; 
gentlemen farmers and their wives are not usually as silly and as vulgar 
as Mr, and Mrs. Pullet. Some such specimens might, doubtless, be 
found in remote agricultural districts and the back settlements of 
Lancashire ; but to take them and put them forward as types of their 
order is an injustice to a class and an offence against the truth of 
nature. Admitting the cleverness with which the sketch is executed, 
the following is nevertheless a gross caricature, if it be put forth as 
the fair representation of a class : 

Now good Mr. Glegg himself was stingy in the most amiable manner: his 
neighbours called him ‘ near,” which always means that the person in question 
is a loveable skinflint. If you expressed a preference for cheese-parings, Mr. 
Glegg would remember to save them for you, with a good-natured delight in 
gratifying your palate, and he was given to pet all animals which required no 
appreciable keep. There was no humbug or hypocrisy about Mr. Glegg: his 
eyes would have watered with true feeling over the sale of a widow’s furniture, 
which afive-pound note from his side-pocket would have prevented; but a donation 
of fivepounds to a person “ina small way of life” would have seemed to him amad 
kind of lavishness rather than “ charity,” which had always presented itself to 
him as a contribution of small aids, not a neutralising of misfortune. And Mr. 
Glegg was just as fond of saving other people’s money as his own: he would 
have ridden as far round to avoid a turnpike when his expenses were to be paid 
for him, as when they were to come out of his own pocket, and was quite 
zealous in trying to induce indifferent acquaintances to adopt a cheap substitute 
for blacking. ‘Lhis inalienable habit of saving, as an end in itself, belonged to 
the industrous men of business of a former generation, who made their fortunes 
slowly, almost as the tracking of the fox belongs to the harrier—it constituted 
them a “‘race,’’ which is nearly lost in these days of rapid money-getting, 
when lavishness comes close on the back of want. 

As in all clever caricatures, there is just so much truth in this as to 
render the likeness recognisable. That the fortunes of the last gene- 
ration were made by saving is not to be denied, and that the good old 
maxim about taking care of the pence was never more strictly observed 
than among the founders of some of our wealthiest commercial houses 
is perfectly true; but as a rule those men, though saving, were not 
mean. Many a man who has carried economy to its utmost limit has 
put his hand into the side pocket for the five-pound and the fifty- 
pound note when a good-natured or charitable act was to be done. 
It was a kind of humour with such men—one upon which they valued 
themselves—to exhibit this seeming inconsistency (for it is so but in 
appearance after all) ; and the manufacturing and commercial circles 
of society are full of stories narrating how the man who would save 
sixpence on his dinner, and deny himself the commonest luxuries, has 
compensated himself by astonishing the world with some act of 
surpassing munificence. 

The leading characters in the tale are Tom and Maggie Tulliver. 
When the story opens they are children, and the author has taken 
great pains to develop those points of character which distinguish them 
throughout. Maggie is of an affectionate and impulsive nature, 
physically remarkable for her fine form, brown skin, dark eyes, and 
coronet of thick black hair; mentally, for considerable shrewdness 
and quickness of repartée; and morally, for a wayward habit of 
doing wrong without intending it. Really we have not much to say 
in praise of her moral nature; for what patience can we have with 
one who does all the mischief she can, when all the time she is pre- 
tending to be actuated by the best intentions possible? Her conduct 
in the matter of Stephen Guest seems perfectly inexcusable, and her 
ingratitude to Lucy Deane the acme of baseness, Of course the 
author excuses her on the usual plea that these young impressible 
natures fall in love unconsciously, and are inextricably in the toils 
of the treacherous god before they know that there is danger. That 
is an old plea with novelists, but it is not founded upon the laws of 
nature. No one is more quick to perceive a growing liking than an 
unsophisticated young lady, aapeaiilly if she have had the advantage 
of a boarding-schcol education; and no one knows better than she 
what, if the symptoms be encouraged, that liking will come to. 
Throughout the whole of this business, as it appears to us, Miss 
Maggie acted the part of a prude and a coquette. Let us appeal to 
the sex, and ask whether a young lady would have a right to be very 
angry with a gentleman if he were to imprint a kiss upon her arm 
after enacting with him such a piece of comedy as this? 

“They are going to waltz again: it is rather dizzy work to look on, and the 
room is very warm. Shall we walk about a little ?” 

He took her hand and placed it within his arm, and they walked on into the 
sitting-room, where the tables were strewn with engravings for the accom- 
modation of visitors who would not want to look atthem. But no visitors 
were here at this moment. They passed on into the conservatory. 

“ How strange and unreal the trees and flowers look with the lights among 
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them,” said Maggie, in a low voice. “They look as if they belonged to an 
pr ye Jand, and would never fade away: I could fancy they were all made 
of jewels. 

‘She was looking at the tier of geraniums as she spoke, and Stephen made no 
answer; but he was looking at her—and does not a supreme poet blend light 
and sound into one, calling darkness mute, and light eloquent? Something 
strangely powerful there was in the light of Stephen’s long gaze, for it made 
Maggie’s face turn towards it and look upward at it—slowly, like a flower at 
the ascending brightness. And they walked unsteadily on, without feeling that 
they were walking—without feeling anything but that long grave mutual gaze 
which has the solemnity belonging to all deep human passion. The hoverirg 
thought that they must and would renounce each other made this moment of 
mute confession more intense in its rapture. 

But they had reached the end of the conservatory, and were obliged to pause 
and turn. The change of movement brought a new consciousness to Maggie: 
she blushed deeply, turned away her head, and drew her arm from Stephen’s, 
going up to some flowers to smell them. Stephen stood motionless, and still pale. 

_“O, may I get this rose ?” said Maggie, making a great effort to say some- 
thing, and dissipate the burning sense of irretrievable confession. ‘I think I 
am quite wicked with roses—I like to gather them and smell them till they have 
no scent left.” 


Or ought she to feel very much surprised if her lover attempted an 
elopement, after she had permitted him to lead her out of reach of 
her home after the following fashion ? 


“ Lucy is gone to Lindum,” said Maggie, taking off her bonnet, with hurried, 
trembling fingers. ‘* We must not go.”—“ Very well,” said Stephen, dreamily, 
a at her, as he rested his arm on the back of his chair. ‘ Then we'll stay 

ere.’ 

He was looking into her deep, deep eves—far-off and mysterious as the starlit 
blackness, and yet very near, and timidly loving. Maggie sat perfectly still— 
perhaps for moments, perhaps for minutes—until the helpless trembling had 
ceased, and there was a warm glow on her cheek. 

“The man is waiting—he has taken the cushions,” she said. ‘ Will you go 
and tell him ?”—“ What shall I tell him ?” said Stephen, almost in a whisper. 
He was looking at the lips now. 

Maggie made no answer. 

“ Let us go,” Stephen murmured, entreatingly, rising, and taking her hand 
‘to raise her too. ‘* We shall not be long together.” 

And they went. Maggie felt that she was being let down the garden among 
the roses, being helped with firm, tender care into the boat, having the cushion 
and cloak arranged for her feet, and her parasol opened for her (which she had 
forgotten)—all by this stronger presence that seemed to bear her along without 
any act of her own will, like the added self which comes with the sudden exalt- 
ing influence of a strong tonic—and she felt nothing else. Memory was 
excluded. 

They glided rapidly along, Stephen rowing, helped by the backward-flowing 
tide, past the Tofton trees and houses—on between the silent sunny fields and 
pastures, which seemed filled with a natural joy that had no reproach for theirs. 
The breath of the young, unwearied day, the delicious rhythmic dip of the oars, 
the fragmentary song of a passing bird heard now and then, as if it were only 
the overflowing of brim-full gladness, the sweet solitude of a twofold conscious- 
ness that was mingled into one by that grave untiring gaze which need not be 
averted—whiat else could there bein their minds for the first hour? Somelow, 
subdued, languid exclamation of love came from Stephen from time to time, as 
he went on rowing idly, half automatically: otherwise, they spoke no word ; for 
what could words have been but an inlet tothought? And thought did not 
belong to that enchanted haze in which they were enveloped—it belonged to the 
past and the future that lay outside the haze. Maggie was only dimly con- 
scious of the banks, as they passed them, and dwelt with no recognition on the 
villages : she knew there were several to be passed before they reached Luck- 
reth, where they always stopped and left the boat. At all times she was so 
liable to fits of absence, that she was likely enough to let her way-marks pass 
unnoticed. 


Tis true that, with her strange waywardness, this unaccountable 
young lady refuses to complete the elopement, and returns to her 
friends, with a reputation somewhat tainted in the eyes of those who 
were unable to appreciate her ‘fits of absence.” It is true, more- 
over, that, after making everybody as miserable as possible, she 
solves the dilemma which her existence causes by dying very gallantly 
in the inundation. This is some atonement; yet we cannot but hold 
it as loose morality to bring together the faithless Stephen and poor 
Lucy Deane after the base and cruel desertion of which the former 
had been guilty. 

As for Tom Tulliver, his character is simply detestable—and the more 
so, because on one side he is represented as being one of the best of 
sons, and most honourable of men—all which is ineffectual to make us 
pardon him what may be termed the exceeding “hardness” of his 
moral nature. Seeing everything from a narrow and even a selfish 

oint of view, his obstinacy in refusing to make allowances for others 
is all the more irritating because, within his own little sphere, he 
strives to act up to what he believes to be right. When Maggie 
(whose nature is infinitely finer than his) denounces him for his selfish- 
ness, his misjudgment of her, and his unjust persecution of Philip 
Wakem, she passes a just verdict upon his shortcomings. Why 
he should share her fate in the inundation, we do not see—but we 
can have no objection to his doing so. Those who look for a romantic 
denouément will be disappointed with such a conclusion; but it may, 
at any rate, be said that it is as natural as any other. 

We do not seek for one moment to deny that, though the work 
abounds in defects, it abounds also with proofs of uncommon power. 
Faulty though it be, there is in it the stuff to set up fifty of those fiction- 
spinners, whose weak fables, drawn out to the utmost extent of tenuity 
through three weary volumes, too often exhaust our patience, and 


make us wish that some legislator, fond of paternal government, 


would put down novel-writing by Act of Parliament. Constantly, in 
his progress through these volumes, is the reader rewarded for his 
labour and compensated for that which excites his disapproval by 
coming upon bright gems of worldly wisdom, and occasionally upon 
thoughts which penetrate very deeply into the heart. The lecture of 
Uncle Deane upon “ How to get on” is as fine a modern version of 





Polonius’s advice to Laertes—according to the Manchester or Liver. 
pool reading—as need be. 


“Ah, young gentleman,” said Mr. Deane, with that tendency to repress 
youthful hopes which stout and successful men of fifty find one of their easiest 
duties, ‘‘ that’s sooner said than done—sooner said than done.” 

“ But didn’t you get on in that way, uncle?” said Tom, a little irritated 
that Mr. Deane did not enter more rapidly into his views. “I mean, didn’t 
you rise from one place to another through your abilities and good conduct ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Mr. Deane, spreading himself in his chair a little, and 
entering with great readiness into a retrospect of his own career. “ But I'll tell 
you how I got on. It wasn’t by getting astride a stick, and thinking it would 
turn into a horse if I sat on it long enough. I kept my eyes and ears open, sir, 
and I wasn’t too fond of my own back, and I made my master’s interest my 
own. Why, with only looking into what went on in the mill, I found out how 
there was a waste of five hundred a year that might be hindered. Why, sir, I 
hadn’t more schooling to begin with than a charity boy; but I saw pretty soon 
that I couldn’t get on far without mastering accounts, and I learned em between 
working hours, after I’d been unlading. Lookhere.” Mr. Deane opened a book, 
and pointed to the page. ‘I write a good hand enough, and I'll match any- 
body at all sorts of reckoning by the head, and I got it all by hard work, and 
paid for it out of my own earnings—often out of my own dinner and supper. 
And I looked into the nature of all the things we had to do with in the business, 
and picked up knowledge as I went about my work, and turned it over in my 
head. Why, I’m no mechanic—I never pretended to be—but I’ve thought of a 
thing or two that the mechanics never thought of, and it’s made a fine difference 
in our returns. And there isn’t an article shipped or unshipped at our wharf but 
I know the quality of it. If I got places, sir, it was because I made myself fit 
for ’em. If you want to slip into a round hole, you must make a ball of yourself 
—that’s where it is.” 

Mr. Deane tapped his box again. He had been led on by pure enthusiasm 
in his subject, and had really forgotten what bearing this retrospective survey 
had on his listener. He had found occasion for saying the same thing more 
than once before, and was not distinctly aware that he had not his port wine 
before him. 

‘* Well, uncle,” said Tom, with a slight complaint in his tone, “that’s what 
I should like todo. Can’t J get on in the same way? ” 

Here again is a piece of worldly wisdom, true enough in its way, 
which is not very familiar to unobservant minds: 

For there is nothing more widely misleading than sagacity if it happens to 
get on a wrong scent; and sagacity persuaded that men usually act and speak 
from distinct motives, with a consciously proposed end in view, is certain to 
waste its energies on imaginary game. Plotting covetousness and deliberate 
contrivance, in order to compass a selfish end, are nowhere abundant but in the 
world of the dramatist: they demand too intense a mental action for many of 
our fellow-parishioners to be guilty of them. It is easy enough to spoil the 
lives of our neighbours without taking so much trouble: we can do it by lazy 
acquiescence and lazy omission, by trivial falsities for which we hardly know a 
reason, by small frauds neutralised by small extravagancies, by maladroit flat- 
teries, and clumsily improvised insinuations. Welive from hand to mouth, most 
of us, with a small family of immediate desires—we do little else than snatch a 
morsel to satisfy the hungry brood, rarely thinking of seed-corn or the next 
year’s crop. 

We must now leave * The Mill on the Floss” to the judgment of 
those who will read it—as all who read novels undoubtedly will do. 
It is for this reason that we have preferred to touch upon the more 
salient points in the work, rather than enter upon any detailed de- 
scription of its plot and character. 





Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags. By Wir11am Henry Mirsurn. Witha 
Preface, including a Life of the Author, by the Rev. T. Bryney. 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860. pp. 151.)—This is a cheap reprint 
of a very excellent work, written by Mr. Milburn, a blind American 
preacher. The book itself has been so lately reviewed in the periodical 
press generally, that we need do little more than assure our readers that 
they will do well to peruse it, and that this cheap edition puts it easily 
within their power todo so. If it be remembered that this volume was 
written by a man who became blind at a comparatively early time of 
life, the knowledge of things going on in the world, the tact and happy 
cheerfulness of the author, are both surprising and delightful. We do not 
say that in this case exceptio probat regulam; but Mr. Milburn is a living 
refutation of the dictum of the French physician, that there is generally 
something morose and even malicious about the blind. It would be well 
if the majority of persons living were endowed with even a modicum of 
the cheerfulness and kindliness which the writings of Mr. Milburn 
evidently prove him to possess. ; ea 

Stretton of Ringwood Chace. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This novel is evi- 
dently the work of a feminine and, we should also imagine, unpractised 
hand; because, although there is nothing positively to object to in it, 
there is much of that vagueness both in idea and execution, and that 
neglect of all those artifices which seem indispensable to good fiction- 
writing, which betray the novice in romancing. It is, however, a plain 
story, not unnatural in its construction, smoothly told in good English ; 
and, if there be no very striking situations in the plot, there is, at least, 
nothing that the moralist can object to. It is a story of family pride, 
represented not in an unfavourable light. The character of Mrs. Stret- 
ton of the Chace is well drawn—certainly the best in the book; and, 
high and mighty a dame though she be, we are by no means sorry when, 
by a happy train of circumstances, the conflicting rights of all the claim- 
ants to be Strettons of Ringwood are harmonised by marriage. The 
characters of Mabel and Arthur are also each loveable in its way. In 
fine, though we cannot pronounce this to be a first-rate novel, it has 
promise, if the work of a beginner. 

Lichtenstein; or, the Outlaw of Wiirthemberg. By Evrxor M. Swany. 
(James Biackwood.)—A tale illustrative of German life in the sixteenth 
century, translated from the German of Hauff. The story turns upon 
the fate of Duke Ulric of Wiirthemberg, whose memory is still held in 
respect among the inhabitants of that country, for the religious reforma- 
tion which he effected. , ; 

After Many Days: a Tale of Social Reform. By Seneca SmirH. 
(W. Tweedie. 1860. pp. 363.)—Is a somewhat rambling story, in parts 
thoughtful and well written, but not sufficiently coherent in its details, 
and spun out, as it appears to us, toa somewhat undue extent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rights of Nations. By Count Mamtamt. Translated from the 
Italian by Rocer Actoy. London: Jeffs, 

OMEWHAT WATERY AND WEARISOME have we found 
\.) this book. Count Mamiani has a considerable reputation both 
as a philosopher and a statesman. We do not say that the reputation 
is undeserved ; but most surely his writing is of the platitudinarian 
sort. It wants robustness, directness, conquering compression. In- 
stead of saying many things in few words, he says, for the most part, 
nothing at all in many words, This is not satisfactory to the reader, 
who is unreasonable enough to ask for fecund and puissant ideas. A 
dull book is a bad book; and dullness is the one crime in an author 
which ought never to be forgiven. We have never been able to read 
quarterly reviews, and we marvel much who the mortals are who have 
the courage and the patience to read them. Now, Count Mamiani’s 
work is simply a quarterly review article expanded to an obese volume. 

What that New Law of European States applied to the Affairs of 
Italy which Mamiani professes to establish is, we have been unable to 
discover. The instincts of mankind and the great principles of 
justice are enough as guides in politics. What can the pedants, the 
pretended philosophers, teach us, which is not better taught by the 
prophets, by the Eternal Oracles of God? We would rather seek 
counsel from Isaiah than from Grotius, from Luther than from John 
Stuart Mill, from John Fox than from Herbert Spencer, from John 
Knox than from Francis William Newman. 

The guide of guides all through history has been the conscience 
of humanity, divinely illuminated, divinely strengthened. When a 
mighty wrong is committed, verily it is never in ignorance. As 
regards what constitutes an organic nationality, we need no fresh 
instruction from Count Mamiani. An organic life is a congregation 
of many elements. ‘The more intensely one the organic indivi- 
duality, the more numerous the elements of which it is composed. 
It is an obvious deduction from this that the more complete an indi- 
viduality, the more right it has to command other individualities. The 
right of the strongest is really the right of the completest. This is 
the right of Russia over Poland, and it is to a certain extent the right 
of Germany over Italy. What Nature in her own affairs, and in the 
affairs of nations, seeks to subdue, is the anarchic; and all conquest 
is a simple triumph over anarchy. Order is the most harmonious 
expression of life ; and if men are often the superstitious slaves of a 
false order, that does not hinder order itself from being stupendously 
beautiful. In the case of Italy, anarchy has held sway for fourteen 
or fifteen centuries. The feeling, therefore, of Europe respecting 
Italy, has been that any species of order would be preferable to the 
chronic disorder. Count Mamiani may talk as he pleases about the 
autonomic; but when have we had evidence of Italian autonomy? 
The Italians have yet to show that they are capable of self-rule 
as a united people. We hope the best, we believe the best; 
yet why may not Italy flash forth into a wild commotion of fierce 
antagonisms, as in past days—the foreigner still more eagerly sum- 
moned than he is of himself willing to come? Even while preaching 
Italian autonomy, Count Mamiani plainly relies on France, as if 
France, though free:from Austria’s brutalities, would have any higher 
motives than Austria for sending legions to Italy. 

Infinite and sickening has been the balderdash within the last few 
years about intervention and non-intervention. Directly or indirectly, 
every nation interferes with every other nation’s affairs. It matters not 
whether this is by war or by milder instrumentalities. When the pe- 
dants lament that intervention and non-intervention have not yet been 
clearly defined, we inquire what benefit would result from clearer defi- 
nition. The ardent sympathy of England for the Italian cause may 
be of more permanent advantage to Italy than the array of French 
battalions. No petty, no selfish considerations should hinder a nation 
from giving the most active assistance to another nation struggling for 
freedom. It would have been wise and noble if the English had 
helped the Hungarians ten years ago, for the whole feeling of 
England was with them. But what will encourage the Hungarians 
again to rise, and perhaps to rise successfully ? The knowledge that 
Austria is hated, and that all free states desire to see Hungary free. 

Politics cannot be entirely, cannot even be chiefly, the calcu- 
lation and the craft of statesmen and diplomatists. Grander 
and stronger than political legerdemain and chicanery are 
the passions of the people. Those passions, when allowed their full 
utterance and full empire, keep alive the heroic among mankind. But 
since the downfall of Napoleon the passions of the people have been 
mocked or amused, or trampled ferociously down. Strict is the 
alliance between the Cotton Exchange and the Stock Exchange, and 
between the Stock Exchange and the Dynasties, the middle classes 
looking on approvingly, and calling their own mercenary cowardice 
conservatism. It is well to appeal to Supreme Reason, but never at 
the expense of godlike passion, Universal huckstering brings forth 
and nourishes universal poltroonery and universal distrust, The 
pedants and the platitudinarians are always throwing their antiquated 
lumber at our heads—their parliamentarism, their constitutionalism, 
their garrulous, apoplectic Whiggery, as if the world were not tired of 
the humbug and the farce. There are worthies who think that they have 
given you the secret of all human salvation, when they have told you 
that they are Moderate Liberals. Between the jargon of revolutionism 
and the cant of obscurantism can, then, no potent and fruitful word be 
spoken? Are the sophisms of Rousseau to be evermorerefuted? Are the 





sophisms of Burke to be evermore repeated ? Are we to debate whether 
the fallacies of Hegel are more reliable as guides in government than 
the fallacies of Bentham? In truth, do not Count Mamiani and his 
school mislead us and mislead themselves, by dwelling on the pathology 
rather than on the physiology of politics, by isolating politics from the 
entire being of the community, and by casting aside as undeserving 
of regard the forces which impel and he e the destinies of earth ? 

There is only one man in Europe who has the boldness to recognise 
and use these forces, and it is this boldness which has enabled him to 
seize and to keep a position so majestic, if so perilous. Count 
Mamiani speaks of this man’s magnanimity in reference to Italy, 
which is sufficiently preposterous. Mr. Acton also, the translator, is 
extremely anxious that we should not judge the clever, unscrupulous 
adventurer tooharshly. The insatiate wolf and the cuning fox we are 
to embrace in the wide warm circle of our most loving charity; every 
cruel beast we are to call a lamb, and every unclean beast we are to 
pronounce clean. We are to free the globe of swindlers, impostors, 
and tyrants by deliberate hypocrisy .and blushless, boundless lying. 
This is all very amiable and obliging, no doubt, as it is very amiable 
and obliging in Mr. Acton, who is an able, accomplished, and intelli- 
gent man, to dedicate this volume to Lord John Russell, and place 
him in the foremost rank of statesmen. But, instead of politely as- 
suring Louis Napoleon that he is what you know he is not, would it 
not be better if you tried to ascertain why he is dictator in France ? 
For Mr. Acton the French are a magnanimous people, as for Count 
Mamiani Louis Napoleon is a magnanimous monarch ; but there is 
just as little magnanimity in the one case as in the other. The 
motives which have induced the French to submit to Louis Napoleon’s 
crafty control are ignoble enough, and the French would be ashamed 
to confess them. But beneath those ignoble motives others stir which, 
if not magnanimous—for magnanimity was never a French character- 
istic—have at least the sacredness of nature. 

Their first great revolution took the French down into the deepest 
abyss of realities, and there they buried the formulas by which the rest 
of Europe is enchained and ensnared. The Doctrinaires, with Guizot 
the Pharisee at their head, attempted to revive these formulas, and 
the Doctrinaires and their sham King perished together; and on their 
downfall the reign of realities was renewed, though in modes repulsive 
and materialistic enough. Ifno demigod, Louis Napoleon has yet the 
sense to deal with realities. He annihilates the formulas with the 
fulminating sweep of armed hosts. But the French have an idealism 
of their own, as well as a foolish vanity of their own, and Louis 
Napoleon is no idealist, though he may have been and may yet be 
somewhat of a fanatic. And it is through his want of idealism that 
he is fated to destruction. As long, however, as the French are in the 
mood to grapple with realities only, and let their idealism slumber, 
they can find no more suitable instrument for their purpose than 
Louis Napoleon. There stand the French, with their liveliness, their 
litheness, their quickness of resource, their incomparable adaptability 
—there they stand, having cast all the lumber of medizvalism 
behind them. Their army, so perfect as a machine, because so little 
influenced by the mechanical, is a type of their whole existence. The 
nations around them have to carry on their backs the lumber of 
medizvalism and a load of formulas too. How enormous, then, is 
the advantage of the French! ‘Their energies, as compared with the 
energies of other nations, are increased tenfold by having nothing to 
impede them. The French are athletes already invincible, but who 
never cease for a moment to practise. In many of their moral aspects 
we do not admire the French; and if vitality is to be measured by 
mass, they are far inferior to the English. But what availeth your 
vitality if it is a huge and elephantine thing which is continually 
tripping itself from its clumsiness? Every fibre of France trembles to 
the slightest touch ; every muscle is hard as adamant, elastic as steel. 

There is no use moralising on the subject or writing heavy, 
helpless books like this. The rights of nations, for some years to 
come, must just be what the French choose to consider or to make 
them. And if the French are to be prevented from again overrunning 
Europe, it must be through the adoption by Europe of French tactics, 
The French are destined to be more omnipotent than ever they were 
under the first Napoleon, unless we, the Germans, and the rest, awake, 
as the French themselves have been aroused, to natural realities, which 
the human creature should not worship as the French worship them, 
but which he should consecrate to God. The seen realities should 
lead us to the unseen, and they have not yet led the French to 
these, spite of revolution after revolution. But where there 
is no eye for the seen realities, and where there is only the pre- 
tence of believing the unseen realities, how can the French be 
resisted ? The evangel of effete Whiggery, of which Count Mamiani 
and Mr. Roger Acton are the apostles, is of no further value than 
keeping a few Whig periodicals from dying. _It is worthless to Eng- 
land, and why should the excellent Count Mamiani pester Italy with it ? 

Italy has to do what France has done—to disencumber itself of 
the lumber of medievalism, and throw formulas to the dogs. It 
does not seem as if England would ever have the sense, the valour, or 
the honesty to do either. But the Romanic races, when once they 
have begun to march, go at a more rapid rate than the Germanic. 
And as Italy has always been more Pagan than Christian, still more 
completely than France may Italy divest herself of formulas and 
medievalisms. We are on the brink of issues which we little suspect. 
Metternich is dead, the Holy Alliance is entombed, Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell cannot live for ever. There is a limit to the 
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manufacture of red tape; and it may be made so thick that you can 
hang knaves and blockheads with it. The deluge is not coming, but 
something more tragical may come—an outburst of devouring fire 
from the startled and shaken earth. There may be no mountain to 
flee to, for the mountains themselves may be rent and shrieking with 
flame. Yet we carry on our pitiful, pigmy, party warfare, and bring 
in bills which are never meant to pass, and pass measures which 
are not worth passing, and multiply blue books, and vote as our fac- 
tiousness or our feebleness commands. The same idiocy and impotence 
we find everywhere—yes, everywhere but in France. 

A part of the evil is in the press; first in its sectarianism 
and secordly, in its shallowness. Mr. Acton, who is a mere 
Whig—though we think a very sincere and disinterested one— 
lorifies two things, the British press and the British Parliament. 
Now the writers for the London press are in the main more 
scholars and gentlemen than their neighbours, and quite as 
good fellows. They belong to their age; they are not behind 
it, they are not before it; they are not loftier, they are not 
profounder, than their age. Simply, then, and without any foul or 
flagrant unfaithfulness, they echo their age. They are not to be 
raised, they are not to be blamed; they work hard, no class works 
arder, Butthey have not the time, even if they had the temper, to 
raise the community—especially as the community manifests no very 
vigorous disposition to be raised. To the British Parliament we can- 
not be so merciful as to the British press. Would not the members of 
the British Parliament be as obsolete as the beatified and fossilised 
beefeaters if they did not bring themselves into contact with the living 
world by being members of clubs? ‘Their acquaintance with progres- 
sive civilisation is identical with their knowledge of the newest dis- 
coveries in cookery. Count Mamiani’s work is an excellent one for 
club libraries. Yawning isa species of digestive. Much have we 
yawned over Count Mamiani’s pages; if our readers yawn likewise 
over our own pages, they must pardon us, thinking of the dismal 
volume we have had to review. Atticus. 





The Prevention of Consumption. By Joun Hoce, M.D. London: 

Robert Hardwicke. 1860. 

HREE HUNDRED AND SEVEN TREATISES ON CON- 

SUMPTION have issued from the British and Continental press 
during the last thirty years, according to the computation of an 
accomplished bibliopole. This is probably nearly three hundred too 
many. All that has been accomplished towards the cure of consump- 
tion, and all that has been made known as to its nature, has been the 
work of some half-dozen men. Of the rest, a large number are simple 
repetitions of known facts, and an accumulation of records and obser- 
vations which may perhaps some day find their interpretation. By 
far the larger proportion are of the same category as the work under 
review—books which, perhaps, serve the interests of the writer, but 
in no way advance the scientific study of the disease. 

We may give a general caution to the unwary reader against 
medical books with titles framed ad captandum. They should inspire 
a rational distrust. ‘‘Consumption curable” and “ Consumption 
preventible” are deceptive and disappointing announcements. They 
are of oracular brevity, but at least as treacherous as were the ambi- 
guous promises of Dodona and Ephesus. They mean too much or too 
little, Is it meant that consumption is sometimes curable? That 
fact was well known. Or that itisalways curable? At least, that is 
an error. It is in this sense, however, that the million read the 
sentence. Such books have never even aided in establishing a principle 
which will add one cure to the scanty list. All the hopefulness of the 
author is commonly expended on the title. If he be a quack, he does 
not, of course, hesitate to promise everything, for he does not expect 
to accomplish anything. If he be a moderately honest man, a glance 
at the contents of his book quickly dashes all the hopes which the title 
has raised. 

In this book the value of all Dr. Hogg’s recommendations is 
sadly marred by his confession in the preface, that his art is powerless 
against the disease when its presence is established. He lowers his 
flag so soon as the presence of the enemy is avowed. It is only where 
the disease is suspected that he claims to be successful. In his own 
words, “ when the physical signs of consumption are so palpable as to 
be distinctly recognised and traced by the aid of the stethoscope, the 
balance is sadly against the patient.” But until the physical signs 
are present all is mere guesswork. A large deduction must indeed 
be made from the avowed triumphs over an enemy who can never be 
beaten from the moment that he has unequivocally shown himself. 
Where the physical signs of tubercle in the lung are always absent, 
it may be inferred that the corpus delicti is itself sometimes rather 
imaginary than really existent. Tubercle in the lung is the very 
essence of consumption. We can counsel little dependence upon 
methods of cure which can only pretend to be efficient when the pre- 
sence of tubercle is not to be detected. 

Tubercle of the lung is an unhealthy scrofulous deposit found in 
the lungs and other organs of all persons who die of consumption. 
The disease manifests itself by the deposition of these greyish substances 
in the breathing organs; it advances towards death by the destruction 
of surrounding tissue, incidental to the irritation which they excite and 
the changes which they undergo; or, in happier instances, it progresses 
to cure by the arrest of the development of the tubercle, by its 
atrophy, and probably its absorption. Hundreds of persons die of 
other diseases, in whom the presence of hard undeveloped masses of 





tubercle prove that this arrest has occurred, and prolonged life has 
been the prize. 

So much for the pathology of phthisis, a question upon which 
medicine has not yet completed its researches, and as to which we 
have little more positive knowledge than is briefly stated in these few 
words. As toits treatment, its prevention, and its cure, the utterances 
of medicine are but dubious when they proceed from the mouth of 
the sincere and well-instructed students of the medical art. We 
should endeavour to clear the ascertained truths of therapeutic 
science from the rash or interested romances of half a thousand 
popular quacks. There are many well-authenticated facts and a few 
principles not sufficiently known to the uninitiated. Let us attack the 
first question : how may consumption be warded off? Beginning with 
the middle class, we may point to two or three of our social sins which 
favour consumption. They are, late marriages, hand-nursing and 
wet-nursing, marriages of old men with young girls, and, 
perhaps too, family intermarriages. The selfishness and the luxury 
of modern times continually diminish the number of early 
marriages. This isa great social evil, the parent of many others. 
Every one well knows into what a sea of dangerous profligacy it 
plunges the youth and manhood of the country. But if they wade 
through all these troubled waters pure and spotless, they are still the 
sufferers by the unnatural delay, It is a grave and authentic fact, 
which may be profitably digested, and with a maximum of thoughtful 
rumination, that late marriages increase the average of scrofulous and 
consumptive children. That result stands, however pure and healthful 
may have been the unmarried life of those tardily wedded. We do 
not need, therefore, to take into account the increment of disease 
which follows in the major number of cases, as the penalty of a less 
prudent course. The marriages of the old with the young are likely 
to issue in offspring predisposed to scrofula and phthisis. Bad nursing 
will easily confirm such a tendency: it is a recipe of tolerable 
efficiency for bringing about consumption. There is a double reason 
connected with the phthisical diathesis why a mother should nurse her 
children. Not only is the child saved, but the act of suckling has 
proved curative of advanced stages of consumption in the mother. 
A twofold blessing is thus incident to this sacred function of the 
mother. It is one which no true woman would ever sacrifice, if she 
appreciated its full bearing on the health and happiness of herself and 


* her children. It is one which is still neglected, to the disgrace and 


discomfort of many female coteries. On all these points medicine has 
spoken with a decided utterance, and public opinion may usefully be 
brought to bear, to ensure compliance with natural laws. 

Among the poor and working classes we must add to the list of 
preventible causes ill drainage, bad ventilation, over-crowding, 
insufficient food, frequent and violent alternations of temperature, and 
other special conditions incidental to their poverty or their occupa- 
tions. The experience of the last year has shown to the world on a 
grand scale how terribly such causes may enhance the mortality by 
consumption, and how quickly upon their removal the disease dies 
out. The annual mortality of the Foot Guards from consumption was 
upwards of ten per thousand ; it is now less than five per thousand. 
In twelve months more it will be yet more happily reduced. This 
has been done by taking the advice of the doctor in the matters of 
food, clothing, ventilation, and occupation. Hygiene is a science 
capable of rendering great service to humanity. It has yet to save 
thousands of lives among the miners, printers, and grinders, whom 
consumption or some kindred disease mark as victims before forty— 
some because they will not employ, others because they are not yet 
provided with, the means of neutralising the preventible causes of 
respiratory disease under which they labour. 

Consumption is now the destroying demon of one-eighth of the 
population of these islands. Fifty years since it carried off a sixth; 
fifty years hence it will not destroy one-twelfth of our people. But 
we must not look to the authors of these prosy treatises, that recapi- 
tulate other men’s labours, and adorn themselves with triumphs 
gathered in other fields. We must not look to the authors who 
announce popular treatises in every column of the newspapers with 
all the varieties of ad captandum title. A few hard-working men will 
from time to time announce to the medical profession that some addition 
may be expected to the armament of remedies, some precaution to the 
list of prophylactics; and after much discussion the profession will 
decide yea or nay, and the world will benefit. But self-proclaimed 
discoverers, defiant of medical opinion, self-glorious /®sculapians 
overflowing with their own achievements, are false prophets, who 
have never yet done anything but delude, sometimes themselves first, 
and then the public—more often only the latter. 

The last therapeutic bubble was blown in Paris. It was the use of 
hypophosphites. The echo of that delusion has not yet died away ; 
but the experience of the hospitals has unanimously pronounced it to 
be miserably fallacious. It may be said to the @edit of Dr. John 
Hogg that his book is less pretentious than his title. His sheet 
anchors are cod-liver oil, ed anmemenny 2 and sedatives. He 
thinks it a great matter that he employs an antimonial counter-irritant 
in the place of Spanish-fly or any of the other usual applications; other 
physicians will think this a very small matter. In regard of climate 
and of diet Dr. Hogg is judicious; but on the former point he repeats 
Sir J. Clark and Mr. Ranald Martin, and on the latter Dr. Lankester. 
By the way, we may observe, as to the statement made at p. 108, that 
the waters of scrofulous goitrous countries abound in magnesia, that 
the analysts who accompanied the French army in the Italian war just 
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completed have arrived at an opposite conclusion. As to climate, 
Dr. Hogg usefully repeats the observations of some eminent English 

hysicians, that climates such as, in the South of France and Italy, 
Montpellier, Nice, Genoa, Florence, and Rome, frequently hasten the 
progress of consumption. The very natives die there in hundreds from 
this disease ; and in Rome there is a special consumption hospital for 
the Romans, such as we have here for Londoners—only worse 
managed. Algiers, Beyrout, and the North of Europe in earlier 
cases, offer the best chances of life. 


Philebus: a Dialogue of Plato on Pleasure and Knowledge, and their 
Relations to the Highest Good. Translated into English by Epwarp 
Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London: John 
W. Parker and Son. 1860. pp. 90. 

“ CY ANCTE SOCRATES, ORA PRO NOBIS,” added Erasmus, 

on hearing a long list of Christian saints recited from a litany. 

And may we not reasonably argue that respect and love for the 

Athenian “ saint or sage ” have not departed from us—nay, possibly, are 

increasing—even in this material age of cotton and steam. Messrs. 

Vaughan and Davies's admirable translation of Plato’s “ Republic ” 

has lately reached its second edition, The Master of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, has just published a volume of Platonic dialogues for 

English readers, and promises that in due time a fresh instalment of 

the works of the ‘‘Homer of Philosophers” will follow. Mr. 

Poste new gives us an English translation of the “ Philebus” of 

Plato—a dialogue in which, of course, Socrates figures conspicuously, 

and which may be considered as a critical review of the various 

systems of Plato’s contemporaries and predecessors concerning 
the summum bonum or chief good of man—a topic which 
necessarily, with most ancient philosophers, formed a_ subject 
for deep and interesting debate. We have called the “ Philebus” 

‘+ a critical review,” as in it the doctrines of two Socratic schools are 

carefully sifted, viz., that of the Cyrenaics, who held that the chief 

good was pleasure, and that of the Megarics, who maintained that it 
was knowledge, or rather intelligence in its widest meaning. In the 
dialogue Philebus and Protarchus represent the Cyrenaic school, 
while some unknown personage, not improbably Eucleides himself, is 
the advocate of the “ eristic” or contentious school, which bore the 
name of Megaric. Socrates, on the other hand, maintains tha. te 
highest good is not to be found in either of these states, but in anoth: 

and what this other is, he proceeds to investigate in a series of argu- 
ments which are not a little intricate as well as elaborate. We may as 
well say at once that the “‘ Philebus” would hardly be an attractive 
dialogue for the English reader to commence with; and that there 
is no small distance between the intellectual effort required to under- 
stand such a dialogue of Plato as that before us, and the last novel. 

We may also add that Mr. Poste specially intended this transla- 

tion as a companion to an edition of the original text which 

he had previously published. He, therefore, plunges without 
introduction in medias res ; taking it for granted that the reader is to 
some extent acquainted with the Socratic philosophy. Nevertheless, 
we should do the author great injustice were we to pass over the fact 
that he has given an eloquent and accurate rendering to one of the 
most interesting dialogues of Plato—a rendering too which, we think, 
will be, on the whole, perfectly intelligible to any careful English 
reader who has received a fair education, and will take the trouble to 
pass over no difliculty in the dialogue without at least honestly endea- 
vouring to try and understand it. It would be needless for us, on 
this occasion, to enter into the question as to how far the ‘“‘ Philebus” 
may be considered as forming av expressly written introduction to the 

“Republic” or “Timeus.” Scholars must form their own opinion on 

this point; and English readers would probably feel very little interest 

in the question. 

Nor need we now enlarge upon the danger there will be lest English 
readers should—confined as they necessarily must be to parts and 
parcels of the works of the greatest of the Athenian philosophers— 
imagine that Plato’s works are, after all, but a collection of fragments ; 
fragments written, indeed, in the most beautiful form of the most 
beautiful language ever known, but still fragments, even in all their 
beauty. Nor shall we now debate on the question whether the 
student of Plato’s writings should commence with the “ Phx- 
drus” and work his way on to the “Republic,” or, per contra, 
begin with the “Republic” and end with the “Phedrus.” As 
a careful commentator on Plato has remarked: ‘It is the peculiarity 
of all analytical reasoning, that it admits a double process, like reptiles 
that can advance with their tails just as well as their heads. In 
synthetical reasoning, as for instance in Aristotle, we commence with 
a certainty, and follow on to a certainty. In analytical, we commence 
with a doubt, and so try our way to a certainty. . . . Analytical 
reasoning necessarily presumes a return to the principles from which 
we started, and which were in fact assumed merely as hypotheses and 
questions. If they are true, it is felt that they will lead to such and 
such results, and if the results follow, the premises are held to be true.” 
We should remember too that with Plato philosophy and religion are 
always connected. ‘ Cujus scientie,” says Lactantius, “ summam 
breviter circumscribo, ut neque religio ulla sine sapientia suscipienda 
sit, nec ulla sine religione probanda sapientia.” 

The substance of the ‘* Philebus” is thus summed up by an accom- 

lished scholar, in the volume of the ‘‘ Cambridge Essays” for 1856. 

e says: “* Plato, who borrowed the Pythagorean doctrine, but 

extended and enlarged its sphere, in his elaborate inquiry into the 





nature of the summum bonum in the “ Philebus” places the infinite 
(or particulars as, opposed to general notions), in which pleasure is 
found to consist, at the bottom of his graduated scale of moral per- 
fection ; the finite (+# wigas tye), including sciences, arts, and right 
opinions, occupying the place next above them ; the highest place of 
all being assigned to ‘measure, and that which is in due measure 
and due season’ (rd pirguy xai ri xaigv), by which Plato seems to 
mean the highest and universal moral law, which embraces all sub 

ordinate laws, regulates the entire order of things, and assigns to all 
their due place and order.” 

In the following paragraph Socrates briefly shows that the theory 
of music furnishes an example how scientific knowledge implies a 
certain power of numeration, and a gradual progress from unity 
through definite numbers to infinity. 


Protarchus. 1 think I partly understand what you mean, Socrates, but I 
should like you to explain it more clearly. 

Socrates. The letters of the alphabet which you learnt as a child are an 
illustration of what I mean. Let us view it as exemplified in them. 

Pro. How do they exemplify it ? 

Soc. The sound emitted from the mouth of a man, or of the human race, is 
one, and yet infinite. 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And the knowledge neither of the unity nor of the infinity of sound 
makes us scientific; but we must know the number and the nature of the kinds 
of sound in order to be grammarians. 

Pro. We must. 

Soc, And so to be musicians. 

bro. How? 

Soc. Sound, the subject of music as well as of grammar, is here, also, one 
and many. 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. Shall we divide it into base, treble, and unison, or how ? 

Pro. As you have done, 

Soc. You would not be a musician if this were all you knew about it; though, 
if ee did not know this, you would be an utter stranger to the science of 
sound. 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. But supposing, my friend, you came to know the number and nature of 
the intervals between sounds distinguished as acute and grave, and of the notes 
separated by the intervals, and the number of systems they produce, which the 
men of old who discovered them taught us, their successors, to denominate 
harmonies ; and. supposing you saw in bodily motions similar elements and 
systems, which as being measured arithmetically they would have us denomi- 
nate measures and rhythms, and understand that this is the right method of 
investigating all unity and multiplicity ; supposing, I say, you know these 
details, you are master of the theory; and similar inquiries and discoveries are 
requisite for the attainment of any other science. But the infinite multiplicity 
of each set of individuals and their properties leaves you unscientific, and of no 
account or class on the rolls of learning, as no number or class in any sphere of 
inquiry have owed you their discovery. 





Cassell’s Popular Natural History. Vol. 1. Illustrated with upwards of 
five hundred engravings. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. pp. 376.)—To 
boys and girls this will be a most delightful volume. The pictures alone 
will form a perfect mine of amusement, and they are illustrated in almost 
every case by graphic tales and anecdotes. ‘The description of the Gorilla 
is excellent in its way. From these pages, too, youthful naturalists will 
learn, inter alia, with wonder, that monkeys have occasionally been married 
in India with a pomp and parade sometimes almost equal to that of a 
princely marriage in this country. On one occasion, indeed, a rajah is 
said to have spent 100,000 rupees in celebrating this eccentric monkey 
ceremonial. Tales of “howling monkeys,” “vampire bats,” “ grizzly 
bears,” follow in quick succession. Ina word, a good insight into popular 
natural history may be obtained from this volume, and that, too, in the 
pleasantest possible way. 

Pontes Classict, No. II. A Stepging-stone from the Beginning of Greek 
Grammar to Xenophon. By the Rev. Joun Day Cotis, M.A., Head 
Master of the Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, Bromsgrove ; 
Honorary Canon of Worcester, and late Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. (Longman andCo. 1860. pp. 174.)—The Cambridge tutor who 
warned his pupils against studying the New Testament in the original 
language, lest they should thus possibly injure their Greek iambics by the 
introduction of Hellenistic words into them, would certainly not have ap- 
proved of Mr. Collis’s commencing his “Classical Bridge,” No. 2, with 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, &. Neither would he 
approve of the Gospel extracts which are so largely introduced into this 
volume. We may add also that the present head master of one of the 
most famous schools in England—one especially famous for the Greek 
iambics of the pupils educated there—only allows, or we should rather 
say requires, his two head classes to read the New Testament in the 
original Greek. On the whole, we are inclined to agree with the dictum that 
young learnersshould not, on their firstintroduction tothe study of classical 
Greek, attempt to read the Gospels in the original. They will add but 
very little to their stock of divinity, and probably get into their neces- 
sarily indiscriminating heads a large number of words, which will after- 
wards prove perfect bugbears to them in their Greek composition. Our 
readers will not for a moment suppose that we disapprove of the practice 
of reading the New Testament in Greek; our objection is, that it should 
not be made the means of teaching little boys their alpha, beta, gamma, 
&c. We think Mr. Collis’s otherwise excellent little manual would have 
— ead improved by the omission of the passages we have in- 

icated. 

The Anatomy of the Human Lung. By H. F. H. Waters, M.R.C.P., 
Lecturer on Anatomy. (London: John Churchill. Liverpool: Adam 
Holden. 1860. pp. 23.)—This is a somewhat laborious monograph on the 
structure of the lung, elicited by a prize publicly offered. The first part 
supplies an historical sketch of the doctrines as to the anatomy of the 
lung entertained from Hippoorates to Milne Edward. The second part 
gives a careful account of the structures of the human lung. Dr. Waters 
thinks that he has observed a somewhat different structure and arrange- 
ment of the lung tissue from that generally described. These differences are 
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of a purely technical character. For the ultimate termination of the 
bronchial tube he proposes a new name—air sac. We only object to 
this that there are already at least seven names in common use for this 
microscopic dilatation, and it is hard that none of them would serve 
his turn. These “air sacs” Dr. Waters believes to be separated by a 
delicate membrane supporting the ramifications of the pulmonary 
artery. Anatomists have held that they communicate. This matter will 
require investigation. The book is one purely interesting to the anato- 
mist, and therefore the more creditable to the author, who has not 
hesitated to devote time, labour, and study to a work which appeals only 
toa limited class of highly-educated men, even among his own profession. 
It undoubtedly deserves to be received with favour. It is probably an 
exigency of the circumstances under which it was written that so much 
old and effete matter should be incorporated with the new. Asa rule, 
we think it desirable that when an author has new views to submit, he 
should state them pure and simple, and present them naked for judg- 
ment. In the end, those whom he would have to judge him are, of 
course, obliged to do this for themselves. It would be well to save them 
the trouble of unnecessarily winnowing—at least, whenever the author 
feels that he can afford to do so. 

We have also received: Le Pape, Les Empereurs et la Revolution. Par un 
Catholique Anglais. Deuxitme édit. (Jeffs.) The Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Moslems. By the Rev. Dr. J. MUHLEISEN- 
ARNOLD. (Rivingtons.)——Speech of Lord Overstone on the Address on the 
Treaty of Commerce with France. With an Appendix. (Loungmans.) 
The Spiritual Magazine, No. IV. (Pitman.)—— One of Them. By Cuar.es 
Lever. No. V. (Chapman and Hall.)——1880: a Retrospect of the 
Penalty paid by Great Britain, and her Humiliation, the Result of her Vain- 
Glory and foolhardy Neglect of all Warnings. (Dundee: C. D. Chalmers.) 
——Answer to Sir David Brewster’s Reply to Messrs. Stev ’s Pamplilet 
By D. and T. Stevenson. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)——Ure’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. New edition. Edited by 
Rosert Hunt, F.RS. Part VI. (Longmans.)——Memoirs, Journal, and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited and abridged from the first 
edition by the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russety. Part 1V. (Longmans.) 
——The Pupil Teacher’s Handbook to the Annual Government Examination. 
{Piper and Co.) 

















THE QUARTERLIES. 


i. Edinburgh contains nine weighty articles upon topics which are 
occupying their share of public attention. The opening paper is on 
the interesting subject of “ Commercial Relations between Englani and 
France,” the writer of which anticipates benefit to both countries from 
the commercial trealy, pointing out, in an ingenious and familiar manner, 
the evil effects of prohibitory duties. That upon wine, for example— 

French wines worth 5s. a bottle could afford to pay 5s. 6d. a gallon duty; 

but French wine worth five pence a bottle, or five farthings a bottle, was, of 
course, totally excluded by the same charge. The result has been that the 
people of England have been gradually led by the fiscal legislation of the last 
150 years to consider the article of wine as a scarce and costly luxury, entirely 
removed from the common use of the people. Scotland and Ireland preserved 
somewhat longer a greater freedom of trade with the wine-growing districts of 
the south; but these kingdoms also have been subjected for several generations 
to the same exclusive laws. It was in 1763 that the high rates of English 
duties on the wines of Bordeaux and Rochelle were first imposed on Scotland ; 
and no part of the fiscal results of the Union was more severely felt by this 
country. Down to the middle of the last century, the custom of a good old 
Scottish house was to prize off the top of each successive cask of claret and place 
it in the corner of the hall, to be emptied by pailfuls. When Lord Cockburn’s 
father was living with his uncle, President Dundas, at Arniston, between 1750 
and 1760, sixteen hogsheads of claret were annually consumed in that house— 
the hogshead costing from 102 to 15/. The price does not seem at that time to 
have exceeded eighteenpence a bottle; and even in the Highlands, fifty years 
before, there was scarcely a roadside inn which could not tap a barrel of re- 
spectable Bordeaux; nothing could now be found there but whisky. The fact is, 
that by raising the price, and excluding all kinds of wine except the highest 
growths, which could alone support the duty, the people of these islands have 
at last been taught to believe that wine is a scarce and costly article, to be in- 
dulged in as a luxury, to be brought out on high days and holidays, to be sipped 
in small glasses, made for the purpose, and called “ wine-glasses,” and in short 
treated, not so much as the juice of the grape is treated in almost all other 
countries, but rather as some curious liqueur. 
The article on “ English Local Nomenclature” is full of quaint and in- 
teresting lore, such as would have greatly delighted Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. 
Our comments upon the summing-up in the case of ‘The Alleged Shak- 
speare Forgeries” will be found elsewhere. There is also a scientifically 
interesting review of Dr. Darwin’s work “On the Origin of Species,” the 
writer of which pronounces strongly against “ the development theory ” of 
Darwin, Baden Powell, the author of “The Vestiges,” &c. The closing 
article is on the present political position of “ France, Savoy, and Swit- 
zerland,” in which the balance is held with an even hand, but a strong 
opinion given as to the necessity for opposing any desire of territorial 
aggrandisement, if attempted by Louis Napoleon. 

The Westminster, which otherwise entertains its readers with such 
recondite subjects as the “ Vedic Religion,” “The Ethics of War,” and 
“Plutarch aud his Times,” has also an article on Dr. Darwin's book, in 
which the development theory is somewhat cautiously supported. The 
article is well written, but such a verdict as this is more calculated to 
provoke inquiry than to satisfy doubts: 

There cannot be a doubt that the method of inquiry which Mr. Darwin has 
adopted is not only rigorously in accordance with the canons of scientific logic, 
but that it is the only adequate method. Critics exclusively trained in classics 
or in mathematics, who have never determined a scientific fact in their lives by 
induction from experiment or observation, prate learnedly about Mr. Darwin's 
method, which is not inductive enough, not Baconian enough, forsooth, for 
them. But, even if practical acquaintance with the process of scientific inves- 
tigation is denied them, they may learn, by the perusal ef Mr. Mill’s admi- 
rable chapter “On the Deductive Method,” that there are multitudes of 
scientific inquiries, in which the method of pure induction helps the investigator 
but a very little way. . . . There is is no fault to be found with Mr. Darwin’s 
method, then ; but it is another question whether he has fulfilled all the con- 





ditions imposed by that method. Is it satisfactorily proved, in fact, that 
species may be originated by selection? that there is such a thing as natural 
selection ? that none of the phenomena exhibited by species are inconsistent 
with the origin of species in this way? If these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, Mr. Darwin’s view steps out of the ranks of hypotheses into 
those of proved theories; but so long as the evidence at present adduced falls 
short of enforcing that affirmation, so long, to our minds, must the new doc- 
trine be content to remain among the former—an extremely valuable, and in 
the highest degree probable, doctrine, indeed the pe extant hypo- 
thesis which is worth anything in a  sscientific point of view; 
but still a hypothesis, and not yet the theory of specie. . . . 
We have ventured to point out that it does not, as yet, satisfy all those re- 
quirements; but we do not hesitate to assert that it is as superior to any pre- 
ceding or contemporary hypothesis, in the extent of observational and experi- 
mental basis on which it rests, in its rigorously scientific method, and in its 
power of explaining oe as phenomena, as was the hypothesis of Copernicus 
to the speculations of Ptolemy. But the planetary orbits turned out to be not 
quite circular after all, and grand as was the service Copernicus tendered to 
science, Kepler and Newton had to come after him. What if the orbit of Dar- 
winism should be a little too circular? what if species should offer residual phe- 
nomena here and there not explicable by natural selection? Twenty years 
hence naturalists may be in a position to say whether this is, or is not, the case; 
but in either event they will owe the author of ‘The Origin of Species” an 
immense debt of gratitude. We should leave a very wrong impression on the 
reader’s mind if we permitted him to suppose that the value of that work de- 
pends wholly on the ultimate justification of the theoretical views which it 
contains. On the contrary, if they were disproved to-morrow, the book would 
still be the best of its kind—the most compendious statement of well-sifted facts 
bearing on the doctrine of species that has ever appeared. 

One of the most readable articles in the London Review is an exceedingly 
well-written and (as we believe) justly-appreciative sketch of Lord 
Macaulay. Fully recognising his merits, the writer is not so disposed to 
overrate him as the generality of his eulogists. Whilst mentioning the 
value which his scholastic training was to him as a writer, he says: 

His intellect was one of the finest of the second order. He was born, not to 
create, but to arbitrate and arrange in the sphere of literary and historic truth. 
It may suffice for the poet to have the beauties of nature and the promptings of 
his human heart ; but the critic, the historian, the political philosopher, needs 
material of another kind. The more he knows of what men and nations have 
said, and done, and suffered, and believed, the better. His judgment will still 
depend for value on the measure of his reason, the quickness of his intuitions, 
and the integrity of his purpose; no amount of learning will supply the place 
of these more personal gifts; but, other things being equal, the historian and 
critic who is most familiar with the past will approve himself the best instructor 
and ~‘de of his own and future generations. Mr. Macaulay was qualified for 
his .dertaking by a thorough education and great store of acquired 
knu-*dge. 

After referring to his immense acquisitions of knowledge and extra- 
ordinary memory, the writer thus comments upon his style : 

One secret of its charm is identical with the reason of its excessive and 
fatiguing brilliance. It abounds with special facts and detail so disposed as to 
have the effect at once of truth and ornament. It is the extreme opposite to 
verbosity and diffuseness; and those who ascribe these qualities to our author’s 
writings know not what they say. He employs rhetoric as auxiliary to logic, 
and illuminates his propositions by concrete examples. He has himself re- 
marked (in the Essay on Addison) upon ‘‘the advantage which in rhetoric and 
poetry the particular has over the general,” and his works bear witness that 
this maxim was always kept in mind. The effect of this brilliant and tren- 
chant style is to leave the reader at the mercy of the author; and in so far it is 
highly dangerous, and not quite legitimate. His defence must be that he bas 
used an unlawful power to just and lawful ends. No man has put on record 
so many sound judgments, literary and political, in the same contracted limits. 
No writer has made over tothe public the fruits of so much reading and so 
much reflection, on the mere condition that they receive and enjoy them. 

To the close of the following passage, however, it is possible that some 
exception might be taken : 

The critical and historical essay may be set down as the creation of 

Macaulay’s genius. That which was purely critical had already attained 
great excellence in the hands of Jeffrey and of Smith, and that which was 
merely historical had been approved, if not admired, by the readers of Southey 
and Hallam. But that which was eminently both,—in which the historical 
events and sequences were first elicited by critical sagacity, and then depicted 
with consummate art; that admirable form of composition in which history 
wears the vivid features of biography, and biography acquires the breadth and 
purpose of history, was certainly originated by Babington Macaulay. By him, 
also, it was brought quickly to perfection. In this rare art he has had many 
followers, but as yet no rival; and it is not easy to conceive that our posterity 
may welcome his superior. Another Paul Veronese may arise to make pale the 
glories of the old Venetian masters; but no historian in the future will ever 
outmatch the noble portrait of ‘‘ Chatham,” or tame down the splendid picture 
of “ Warren Hastings.” Their political value is equal to their pictorial power. 
We believe that one of the lost books of Livy would be too dearly bought at 
the price of one of these Essays. We have no doubt that these Essays will 
form a precious text-book for students when the Discourses of Machiavelli 
have no other memorial. 
High as we may be disposed to place the name of Lord Macaulay upon 
the roll of Fame, we will not undertake to say that ‘no historian in the 
future” will be able to outmatch all that he has written, or that a book 
of Livy would not be preferable to the clever but occasionally ornate 
Essay on Warren Hastings. 

The contents of the /rish Quarterly are varied, and some of the articles 
are attractive; but we have marked nothing for extraction. There is a 
carefully-written paper on “Debt and Taxation of Ireland,” which 
deserves attention. : 

We have also received The New Quarterly, The Dublin University, and 
The Constitutional Press, none of which offer any particular subject for 
remark, with the exception of the latter, which, in an article on “The 
Shams of the Day,” proves—very much to its own satisfaction—that the 
criticism of the press (including, of course, The Constitutional Press) is 
venal, weak, gnd incompetent. No journal takes the trouble to get fit 
men to write reviews, which are mostly written by disappointed men 
whose tempers have been soured by their own literary failures. All that 
we can say is, that, if the complaint be limited to the experience of the 
writer in The Constitutional Press—as, of course it must be—we see no 
reason to disbelieve his testimony. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
ITH THE ALMOST SIMULTANEOUS OPENING of 
three world-famed lyric establishments, we may regard the 
musical season of 1860 as fairly on its march. The reproduction of 
‘“‘ Dinorah” at Covent Garden on Tuesday evening afforded the sub- 
scribers to the Italian Opera an opportunity for gratifying the unsatisfied 
appetite of last year. It is doubtlessly in the memory of our readers 
that Meyerbeer’s “ pastoral” was brought out within a few nights of 
the close of the season. Before it was fully comprehended an adjourn- 
ment of the house took place. It is true that an excellent English 
version was made, and the opera in its new dress produced with great 
care and regard for its original ; but any person taking the trouble to 
compare the two must be strikingly impressed in favour of the work 
as produced under the eye of the composer himself. Among the 
upheard candidates promised by Mr. Gye in his recent prospectus, 
two had an opportunity of appearing for the first time in England on 
the opening night—Mlle. Guidita Sylvia, as Un Capraio, and 
M. Faure, from the Opéra Comique, Paris, as Hoel. It is always 
matter of regret when circumstances compel us to speak disparagingly 
of a fresh comer, more especially if that comer be a lady. We fear 
that Mlle. Sylvia has made a mistake in attempting to sustain a 
character which Mme. Nantier Didiée impersonated so admirably. The 
comparison between them, to say the least of it,is both an invidious anda 
disagreeable one. With reference to M. Faure we have quite a different 
tale to tell. He is the Hoel that Meyerbeer intended, and that the opera 
requires. As a singer and actor of the French school, M. Faure has 
shown himself to be highly finished. His voice is one of the finest bary- 
tones that we have met with for some time, combining great power with 
mellow sweetness, and almost the flexibility of a tenor. He has 
expressive features, a good person, and seems to be possessed of any 
amount of energy and passion that the service in which he is engaged 
may require. M. Faure’s first appearance has given him a firm foot- 
ing in the estimation of the British public. The appearance of Mme. 
Miolan Carvalho for the eighth time was the signal for an outburst of 
applause that must have assured the lady of the position she holds in 
our esteem. « It is scarcely necessary to particularise the many points 
of the opera in which Mme. Carvalho has earned so much reputation, 
The ‘ Ombre légére,” which was re-demanded and partly re-sung, 
exhibited combined traits of vocal and dramatic excellence unsar- 
passed by any previous attempts. In short, the entire representation 
of the crazed maiden approached as high a standard of perfection as 
it is possible for humanity to attain unto. Sig. Gardoni impersonated, 
as before, the half-witted, cowardly musician; Signori Tagliafico and 
Neri-Baraldi the hunter and reaper respectively, which form a strong 
feature in the third act. At the close of the opera the National 
Anthem was sung, Mme. Carvalho taking the lead. 

The Haymarket on Tuesday exhibited scencs similar to those in 
days gone by, when opera there reigned supreme. Mr. Smith, the 
new lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, has spared neither energy nor 
expense in putting his house in order. His engagements have been 
so long and repeatedly chronicled, and the names of Alboni, Borghi- 
Mamo, Cabel, Lotti della Santa, Piccolomini, Tietjens, Mongini, 
Ronconi, Aldighiera, Belart, Giuglini, with a long string of others, so 
frequently brought under notice, that there is scarcely any necessity 
to refer to this part of his management again. As many of these 
artists have yet to be tried at the bar of English opinion, we defer a 
few contemplated remarks until a fitter opportunity. A word upon 
the origin of our Italian opera. It may be said to have been first 
introduced into this country in 1685, when a company of singers 
arrived from Venice. They did not, however, at first perform in public 
theatres, but only in the houses of the nobility; nor did they perform 
whole operas at once, but merely the most striking portions of them. 
About the same period several unsuccessful attempts were made to 
establish places for the representation of French operas. The first 
theatre built for Italian opera was erected on the site of the present 
Haymarket Theatre, and on the 10th of April 1705 it was opened. 
The amount of money for the building was subscribed by thirty indi- 
viduals belonging to the Whig party. This fact accounts for the 
reason why the first stone of the edifice had the inscription of * Little 
Whig ” written on it. Whether any peculiar charm is attachable to 
a reopening of the theatre on its anniversary day, time must demon- 
strate. The opera chosen for Tuesday was Flotow’s ‘* Martha,” with 
nearly the same cast as that adopted at Drury Lane last season. 

Wallace’s beautiful opera ‘ Maritana” was selected on Monday to 
inaugurate an English Opera season at Drury Lane, under the con- 
ductorship of Dr. James Pech. This gentleman has gathered an 
orchestra of about fifty, among whom we recognise several artistes of 
repute and unquestioned ability. The music of “ Maritana” is so well 
known, and the airs of the opera have been “ ground,” hummed, 
whistled, and sung, so much during the last fourteen years, that they 
have now no claim to special notice, saving and except as to the 
ability displayed by any candidate for public favour when representing 
them in action. On the occasion to which we are referring the Gitana, 
according to the bills, was Miss Dyer, who appeared to be perfectly 











at home in the part, but who very frequently evinced a tendency to 
stray from that justness of intonation so essential to complete success. 
Miss E. Heywood, a name not at present familiar to us, sustained the 
character of Lazarillo very creditably. The nervousness attendant on 
a first appearance at Drury Lane vanished to a great extent on the 
triumph achieved in the opening air of act ii. ‘‘ Alas! those chimes,” 
exhibited a voice of a mezzo-soprano range, and of material sufficient, 
when properly worked, to be turned to a profitable account. As the 
audience were thoroughly disposed to cheer the chiefs, there were recalls 
abundant, and demonstrations of applause more lavish than judicious. 
Mr. Henry Haigh was not the the reckless, noble, and high 
spendthrift that we have been accustomed to witness. As every per- 
formance, however, is good or great by comparison, we would fain 
award a liberal share of praise to the Don Casar de Bazan of Mr. 
Haigh in reference to the songs assigned, especially the stirring mar- 
tial air, ‘‘ Let me like a soldier fall,” which brought him into favour 
with the whole house. There were many points in the first night’s 
performance which in charity we pass over, hoping that repetitions of 
the opera may perchance amend. In the orchestra we would suggest 
an instant tempering down of the loud-throated instruments, other- 
wise the brassy virus may spread. 

Within the last fortnight the great and winning “ card” at Syden- 
ham has been Mlle. Piccolomini. Daily crowds of enthusiastic 
admirers warrant an assertion which will doubtlessly be made to reveal 
itself to the admiration of managers and shareholders under the still 
more agreeable phase of fact. On Friday preceding Easter Day the 
music selected was not only appropriate, but extremely well per- 
formed. Among the pieces set down for Piccolomini were Haydn’s 
‘“‘Hear my prayer,” and “ Agnus Dei.” To Mme. Rudersdorf was 
assigned the glorious aria from ‘‘Samson ” which precedes the final 
chorus, ‘ Let the bright seraphim ;” and to Mr. Patey, “* The trumpet 
shall sound,” from ‘ Messiah.” As both these require a trumpeter of 
the first order, Mr. Harper was specially engaged. The Evening 
Hymn and National Anthem, sung by the audience, and accompanied 
by the great organ, the military and the orchestral bands, produced a 
solemn and imposing effect. On Saturday the programme was libe- 
rally spiced with Italian music. Mendelssohn’s symphony in A major, 
now becoming familiar to the Saturday audiences at the Crystal Palace, 
received the most respectful treatment at the hands of Herr Manns 
and his instrumental troupe. Sig. Mariano Neri, who made his first 
bow at this place, seemed to be so abstracted as scarcely to know 
what he was about. A closer familiarity with him and his style of 
singing may probably reconcile us to the current notion, that he is a 
tenor of more than ordinary acquirements, Upwards of five thousand 
persons were present. Nearly five times this number honoured the 
entertainments of Monday, and though the day was cold and squally, the 
temptations of the directors were too strong to be resisted by trifling 
atmospheric drawbacks. Both within and without the building a scene 
of general happiness and hilarity prevailed, and the breath of music 
wafted itself everywhere, such 

An English Easter, though it hath no dames 

And cavaliers in masquerade to play 

Fantastic tricks, loose pranks, and motley games, 

Hath still some pretty pastimes in its be | ; 

Bats, balls, rods, wherries, bows, and belles, are names 

Of things appropriate for a vernal 4 

If England mourn her plainness, she hath twenty 

Per cent, for what is lost in pomp—in plenty. 
Considering the daily appearance of the Viennese cantratice and a 
change of programme, the reason of the throngs to the Palace during 
the period of her engagement may be readily accounted for. 

A concert, the conjoint gift of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Perkins, met 
with a fair share of success on the part of the various performers, 
some of whom were evidently unpractised to public solo work. Miss 
Tasker, who was announced to play a capriccio by Liszt, on airs 
from “Lucia,” preferred a fantasiaon [rish melodies, which she executed 
with commendable taste. Miss Banks sang an air of Balfe’s, and was 
encored in it. Taken altogether, the concert, which was not of an 
ambitious character, fully realised the objects of its promoters. 

Although the past week has been very prolific in amusements, both 
of anovel and highly attractive character, the frequenters of the Monday 
Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall do not appear to have been 
very severely tempted bythem. The evening with English composers 
came well up to the standard of expectation. True, Mr. Sims Reeves 
figured as the chief vocalist, and every one is aware that a fitter ex- 
penent of native music might be sought for in vain. In addition, 

owever, to the renowned tenor, were Mr, Santley—the most promis- 
ing native basso of the present day—and the English Glee and Madri- 
gal Union, of whom it is now unnecessary to speak. The only 
matter about which we care to refer in conection with the programme 
is the seemingly studied avoidance of musicians who, in times long gone 
by, did much towards native progress. That, in a concert of three 
hours’ duration, there could not have been found room for one song 
either by Purcell, Arne, Shield, Linley, Storace, &c., on an occasion 
pore to celebrate English masters, appears somewhat strange, 

ut the fact remains. A quartet for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
by Mr. Alfred Mellon, and a set of pianoforte sketches by Dr. Bennett, 
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were among the prominent pieces selected for instrumental display. 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper gave a very vivid reading to the notes of the 
learned Cambridge Professor. 

According to the original project of the London Quintet Union, the 
fourth and last concert of the series was given on Wednesday at St. 
Martin's Hall. The programme, unusually rich and varied, included 
a dozen admirable performers, and embraced works from Spohr, 
Beethoven, Bennett, Onslow, &c. A trio of Beethoven's in B flat 
(op. 11) for pianoforte, clarionet, and violoncello, played by Miss 

rabella Goddard, Mr. Maycock, and M. Pettit, showed how 
effective three such instruments may be made in the hands 
of artists competent to develope their capabilities. A sestetto 
in F sharp minor, bearing the name of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett, and written for pianoforte, two violins, viola, violoncello, 
and contra-basso, testified abundantly to the growing opinion that 
English composers and English instrumentalists are to be found capable 
of vying with the learned theorists and executants of Continental cities. 
Selected for the sestet were Miss Arabella Goddard, Messrs. Willy, 
Weslake, Webb, Pettit, and Reynolds, whose performance left 
nothing to be desired. Other pieces might be cited as entitled to the 
warmest eulogy from the admirers of high art; but the above, com- 
bined with what has been previously stated with reference to the Lon- 
don Quintet Union, will shadow out to some extent the progress that 
chamber music is making, both by the support that these concerts 
have received, and the efficient manner in which elaborate compo- 
sitions have been performed. The vocalists were Miss Lascelles and 
Miss Banks. 

Miss Emma Green, a pianist growing into celebrity, gave the first of 
two proposed soirées on Wednesday evening at the Beethoven Rooms. 
The programme evinced considerable taste and judgment, on the 
part of the conductor. Miss Green was, however, necessitated to 
appeal to her patrons on behalf of Mr. Thomas, who at the eleventh 
hour was called in to supply the place of Mr. Reichardt, absent from 
indisposition. Mr. Thomas very soon sang himself into favour ; “ Non 

iu andiar” was repeated by general desire. MM. Sainton and 

aque contributed largely to the pleasures of the evening by their 
exquisite mastery over bow and string. ‘The chief interest, however, 
centred inthe music assigned to the entrepreneur, who, both in Mozart 
and Beethoven, manifested a clear insight of subject, and an artistic 
manner of expounding these profoundly great classic masters. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


ASTER WEEK has brought its wonted abundance of novelties, 
which have been rewarded as usual with crowded, eager, and en- 
thusiastic audiences. Yet, though the dramatic events be many, the 
opportunity for disquisition is but small, and the critic has little to do 
but take up the pen of the reporter and report what has taken place. Of 
the three musical ventures of Messrs. Gye, E. T. Smith, and Dr. Pech 
notice will be taken elsewhere.—At the Harmakket Mr Byron has 
added to the bill a fairy romance entitled “The Pilgrim of Love,” and 
founded on one of Washington Irving’s “Tales of the Alhambra,” with 
which our readers are no doubt familiar. To say that the jokes are by Mr. 
Byron is to admit that they are good ; that the scenery is by Mr. Fenton is 
to confess that it is picturesque and brilliant; and that the artists entrusted 
with its presentation are Messrs. Compton, Clark, and Chippendale, Mrs. 
Buckingham White, Misses M. Ternan and Weekes, with an efficient 
ballet headed by Miss Louise Leclerq, is tantamount to stating that the 
public is delighted with the entertainment.—The Lyceum opened under 
the management of Messrs. William Brough and Falconer. The first 
piece presented was a new and original comic drama, in two acts, 
entitled “ Next of Kin.” It is by Mr. Falconer, and was well received by 
the audience, though the plot be flimsy and the incidents not too 
national. After this came the Savage Club burlesque of “ The Forty 
Thieves,” which also enjoyed a deserved measure of success. In this 
version Miss Kate Saxon assumed the part of Mirza, Mr. Emery that of 
Hasserac, Mr. Calhaem that of Morgiana, Miss Clara St. Casse Ganem, 
and Miss Lydia Thompson Abdallah, The burlesque was followed 
by Mr. Bayle Bernard’s farce, “The Middy Ashore.”"—The Prin- 
CEss’s was opened with “The Man of the World,” Mr. Phelps 
in the part of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant; to which followed a 
pleasant and pretty extravaganza by Mr. William Brough entitled 
“The Sylphide.”"—The Apetpui offered no novelty; ‘ The Dead 
Heart” and Mr. Planché’s famous old extravaganza, “The Fair One 
with the Golden Locks,” being deemed all-sufficient for the amuse- 
ment of an Easter audience, and proved quite equal to the task.—At 
the Sr. James’s the novelties were a new comedietta by Mr. Howard 
Paul and a new burlesque by Mr. Leicester Buckingham. The former 
is entitled “A Change of System,” and is said to be of French 
origin. Its plot is very slight; but, as it is well put on the stage, 
and excellently well acted by Mr. Robinson, Mr. Spencer, and Miss Mur- 
ray, it may last some time. The subject chosen by Mr. Buck- 
ingham for the exercise of his comic muse is “ Lucrezia Borgia”— 
a tale which, certes, does not seem at first sight to proffer much in that 
way. By turning inside out not only the sentiment of the story, but 
the very story itself, and by converting the tragic daughter of the Borgias 
into a modern speculatrix, and Gennaro into a British journalist, Mr. 
Buckingham overcomes every difficulty, and certainly manages to keep 
his audience in a roar of laughter, which is all, we suppose, that he cares 
to do. The last theatre we come to is the Srrany, where Messrs. 
Talfourd and Byron have produced a new burlesque on the story of 
“The Miller and his Men.” Here, at least, is a subject not entirely un- 
fitted for travestie; and what fun is got out of it by those merry 
mummers of the drama—how Mr. Talfourd has tortured the language on 
the rack of his imagination, and how Mr. Byron has consoled the sufferer 
by timely administration of sugary lines—those will guess who know what 
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they can do. Some of the scenery, which is by Calcott, is very deser- 
vedly admired ; and the mounting of the piece is creditable to the clever 
and enterprising manageress. 

Mr. Macready, the eminent tragedian, has recently married Miss 
Spencer, granddaughter of Sir William Beechey. The bridegroom is in 
his 68th year, the lady in her 23rd. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble has formally taken leave of public life. She re- 
cently made her adieux to her admirers in Boston, United States, where 
she first appeared twenty-seven years ago, as Bianca, in Milman’s “ Fazio.” 

It is authoritatively stated that there is no foundation whatever for the 
report which has been circulated, that Mr. Gye contemplates the esta- 
blishment of an English opera, after the conclusion of the present season 
of Italian opera. Mr. Gye has no intention of interfering with the 
arrangements of the Harrison and Pyne company, or entering into com- 
petition with any English operatic engagements. 

It is stated that Mile. Victoire Balfe has been married at St. Peters- 
burgh to Sir John Fiennes T. Crampton, Bart., K.C.B., her Majesty’s 
Minister at the Court of Russia. Sir John, who succeeded as second 
baronet on the death of his father, the late Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., 
Surgeon-General to the Forces in Ireland, in 1858, was formerly Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States, and is now in his 53rd year, having 
been born in 1807. 

The Easter Musical Festival of the Yorkshire Choral Union extended 
this week over two days, and was divided into four sacred and miscel- 
laneous performances. The first took place on Monday morning last, at 
the Victoria Hall, Leeds —the programme consisting of Haydn’s 
** Seasons,” with Madame Catherine Hayes, Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Inker- 
sall, Mr. Perren, and Mr. Weiss as soloists. A local critic observes that 
“the air, ‘Praise the Redeemer’s mercy,’ with the preceding recitative, 
‘Oh, tremble, mortals,’ by Madame Hayes, formed the chief feature of 
the performance. Both the recitative and the air were magnificently 
sung, and the lady was greeted with a burst of applause which must 
have been most gratifying to her feelings. The bass solo, ‘ My soul with 
rage and fury,’ was expressively given by Mr. Weiss, who sang 
throughout with a thorough appreciation of his subjects, The 
choruses, with scarcely an exception, were sung with epirit and pre- 
cision, and the grand chorus, ‘Hallelujah,’ forming the finale of 
the ‘Mount of Olives,’ was full of fire and Yorkshire energy.” 
For the miscellaneous concert in the evening there was a brilliant pro- 
gramme, of which the performances of Madame Hayes were still the 
most attractive features. The same critic says: ‘“ The appearance of 
Madame Catherine Hayes and Mr Hallé (both of whom, though well 
known, have not been heard in Leeds for many years) would have formed 
a source of no ordinary attraction, supported by the chorus and band, and 
their performances would have been listened to with greater pleasure had 
they been allowed to occupy a less crowded place in the programme. The 
former was received with that generous approbation to which her talents 
so justly entitle her, and in each of her songs she was offered an encore, 
which, however, she declined, except in response to ‘ The last rose of 
summer,’ when she sang ‘ There’s nae luck about the house.’ It is no 
mere compliment to say that she deserves this tribute of admiration ; for 
in the long list of English vocalists there are few whose style is so unaf- 
fected, so natural, and so expressive, and which, at the same time, com- 
bines so gracefully the expressiveness of simple melody and the brillianey 

of Italian art. Her voice, too, is rich and full, and it falls upon the ear 
in strains of exquisite sweetness. She was herself a host, and she carried 
with her the enthusiasm of her audience.” 

Mile. Titiens is at present in Paris on her way to London, being en- 
gaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mlle. Titiens has been singing at the 
Opera House in Barcelona, where, on her closing night, the subscribers 
presented her with a laurel crown in silver, with berries in gold. It was 
her benefit night, and the house was crowded to excess; the fair artiste 
receiving the crown on the stage, with every manifestation of favour 
Spanish enthusiasm could bestow. 

M. Philip Taglioni, the author of many ballets applauded hy the Pari- 
sians, and father of the celebrated danseuse, has recently, notwith- 
standing his advanced age of 83, undergone the operation of couching 
for cataract. On the third day after, on removing the bandages, the 
patient had the happiness of again beholding the countenance of his 
daughter. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. ...... New Philharmonic, St. James's Hall. 8. 
Amateur Musical Society, Hanover-square Rooms. 8. ee 
Signor Marras’s Sixth Apres-Midi Musicale, Hyde Park-gate, Kensington Gore. 
TUES.......Musical Union, St. James's Hall. & 
WED.......Mr. Hullah’s Concert, at St. Martin’s Hall. &. 
Rossini's Stabat Mater, &c., St. Martin’s Hall. 8. 
Tuwrs, ...Mr. Richardson's Grand Concert, St. James's Hall. 8 
Sart. ......Crystal Palace, Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 3. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


‘HE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
AR BETTER THAN THE PURCHASE of two questionable 


(nay, were they unquestionable) Ruysdaels, for some 2000/., is 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s last achievement. It may help to efface the 
remembrance of more than one little blunder and weakness on the 
part of a very learned, very accomplished, and—alas! that we must 
add—quite fallible mortal, one a little too open to august influences. 
Certain other notorious misdeeds at this institution, for which the 
present management is not responsible, can hardly be atoned for. 
We some weeks since announced the purchase of the Beaucousin 
collection for upwards of 90002, Of the forty-six pictures of which 
that collection was composed, —— of thirty have been retained 
for the nation, and during the last week, in anticipation of Easter, 
have been made accessible to the public with creditable promptitude. 
They prove to be the most important contribution towards the historic 
and representative value of the Gallery which has been made by any 
one purchase for many years. And this has been secured by a rela« 
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tively moderateoutlay. The pictures are worth the money they cost;— 
have (for once) been bought advantageously. 

Let us look at our new acquisitions. The name of Titian at once 
arrests attention, and the picture which bears his name satisfies 
the expectation aroused. It is said to have been once in the sacristy 
of the Church of the Escurial at Madrid, and then in the Coesvelt 
collection. ‘The Virgin and Child, St. Catherine and St. John the 
Baptist,” is the subject. The Virgin, seated, is looking down with 
benignant, almost impassive, calm on the naked little Infant, who lies 
outstretched in her lap. The infant St. John, a free and joyous 
figure, hands her the emblematical fruit and flowers. efore 
her kneels St. Catherine and bends over her infant Bridegroom 
with caressing arms; gazing on his smiling face with ineffable, 
rapt delight and love. This is a truly Titianesque figure. 
What tender virginal dignity and grace in that womanly form! 
with its restrained softness of outline, hidden yet revealed 
by the beautifully expressive drapery. What a divine glow 
of life, spiritual yet human, streams from those deep-glancing 
Venetian eyes, from mantling cheeks, and gleaming hair : “a spirit, 
yet a woman too”! What inexhaustible beauty of line in the pose of 
the figure; in her so natural yet noble gesture; in the equally 
natural-seeming yet wonderfully expressive arrangement of her 
simple drapery—a flowing gown of whitish-grey (tinged with yellow) 
bound by a red girdle, itself subdued by greyish yellows; the whole 
making up, of course, eloquent music to the eye, deep harmonies of 
colour, with a reminiscence of daylight and sunbeams in it. The 
Virgin is in mantle blue; her entire garments of one deep blue, 
such as no painter but Titian would have known how to neu- 
tralise in the way we have just indicated. Blue mountains behind 
close the scene. In the middle distance a boy-angel appears 
from the clouds, and directs the Shepherds to the divine group, 
towards which the former hurry forward with their flock. This slight 
incident has an indescribably poetic influence, and completes the sen- 
timent of the picture. The canvas is of medium gallery size. It is 
hung next to the ** Bachus and Ariadne,” and well sustains the ordeal, 
different as is the key of sentiment and of colour. On the other side 
hangs another of the gems of the newly-added collection, a half- 
length Portrait of Ariosto, by Titian. Did mortal poet in the flesh 
ever look so poetic and so grand? Did poet ever dress in costume of 
such ideal dignity and picturesqueness, with its mixture of solemn 
black, enlivening crimson, and gleaming white chemisette? What a 
serious passion of thought in that commanding oval face! with its 
dreamy eyes, kingly brow, eagle nose, olive complexion, dignified yet 
not too profuse beard and moustache. Refinement and spirituality 
here spring out of a noble physical basis. The portrait reads like an 
emanation from the Past, or loan from some Olympian Walhalla. 
For lustrous depth and deep - toned beauty of colour, for firm 
breadth of handling and treatment, and other like qualities, the pic- 
ture is a marvel and delight. Truly the mere art of painting had 
attained its majority in Titian’s person. And he, like an heir who has 
come into a rich inheritance, and can make it an engine for good, 
knew (though sometimes he delighted to use the rhetoric of bis art 
for its own sake) how to make that rhetoric the potent expression of 
high and noble ideas. ‘This picture, whether for historical interest, or 
as a model of high portraiture, or as a choice example of the Venetian 
School, is a signally valuable acquisition,—one of a class we could wish 
to see more sought after for our National Gallery. 

Of equal importance with the Titians is the “ Allegory” of Angelo 
Bronzino: as a characteristic though exceptionally fine specimen of 
the later Tuscan school, as a masterpiece of the particular painter, 
and for the elevated mental aim of the picture. It requires and 
rewards a good deal of study. The high influence of Bronzino’s 
favourite model, Michel Angelo, is plainly there. It is mentioned by 
Vasari; was painted for that lover of the arts, Francis I. of France ; 
and before it came into M. Beaucousin’s keeping at Paris, had found a 
temporary home in England at Althorp. Such are the wanderings of 
pictures. A'nude Venus, seated, is, with courtesan smile, kissing and 
kissed by the naked youth Cupid, her head turned away from us 
towards him, who is half kneeling half stooping towards her, on her 
right. Folly, as a naked boy, to her left, is holding roses towards the 
“happy ” pair. Behind him rises a retributive Harpy, in such shape 
as Milton gives to Sin, smiling a vacant smile, and half concealing 
the significant claws and characteristic attributes of her lower ex- 
tremities. Behind the figure of Cupid rise gloomy enigmatic forms; 
one of Satiety, in expressive attitude, and another of still gloomier 
and more awful mien. Behind the whole, Time, as a cynical old man, 
deaf to remonstrance, stretches his blue mantle, and in it threatens 
to sweep off the whole group. Masks for feigning, cooing doves, 
and other suggestive emblems, at the feet of the principal figures, are 
not wanting. A truly significant Composition, appealing to the mind 
rather than the senses. This picture alone warrants Bronzino’s ex- 
clusion from the category of the Tuscan “* Mannerists”—that in which 
Kugler, with his usual generalising pedantry, places him. ‘The form 
of Venus has, in keeping with the painter's aim, little that is seduc- 
tive; is long, lanky, ungraceful, and the flesh tints are of one 
monotonous tone. But there is great nobility in the drawing not- 
withstanding; and the picture displays the utmost care, finish, and 
even beauty of execution throughout. The whole design shows to 
what pregnant use pictorial conventions may be put, in the hands of a 
man who knows how to paint. 

By the same master we have a portrait (to the knees) of “‘ A Lady,” 





in black dress, white lace above reaching to her neck ; a portrait of 
much earnest dignity, much serene unaffected truth. The calm 
pallid intellectual face and powerful head are admirable for drawing 
and discrimination of character. Good sound flesh and blood this ; 
though in a very different region from the portraits of the Venetians 
on the one hand, of Velasquez on the other ; which confer as it were a 
patent of nobility on humanity, The costume is painted in that 
admirable, ener | yet vigorous manner characteristic of the portrait- 
painters of that date. A still more valuable accession to the high 
portrait of the gallery, one to which accessions are peculiarly 
welcome, is that by Pontormo, Bronzino’s predecessor, and, to some 
extent, master. It is a full length of a princely-looking Boy, in a rich 
crimson dress, relieved by black, standing negligently, his cap in his 
right hand, which rests on his side, his left on hissword. Such an attitude 
might easily be awkward. But how easy, natural, and dignified it is 
here! The young aristocrat is unconcernedly looking out on us with 
an air of command; is not thinking about what effect he will make on 
canvas—hence makes so much. ‘Thus has he stood and gazed for 
more than three centuries; while, in the interim, so much has 
happened to him and to the world! It,is a specimen of the Tuscan 
School worthy to rank with the Venetian school of portrait, for such 
rare qualities as we just now indicated. Ah! those old men found it 
so easy to paint portrait, and we find it so difficult! The mere paint- 
ing, we may add, is of very high value for masterly, decisive drawing, 
rich, deep, clear harmony of colour. But we are of those who think 
of matter (or spirit) first, manner next. 

Among the most precious additions are the few small specimens of 
the Flemish and German schools. By Mabuse, of whom examples were 
sorely needed, we have a small and very fine half-length ‘* Portrait 
of a Man,” in a furred robe; one hand raised, the other holding a 
rosary, his black hair lying flat over his forehead, cut square to avoid 
his eyebrows. A dark, earnest, much-meditating man, whose thoughts 
are often on the Church. We must pore a good deal longer on the 
open secret of his countenance before we shall know all it can tell us. 
The painting of this picture is clear, pure, and carnest, in a degree to 
rejoice the pre-Raphaelite heart, yet firm, manly, and large in style ; 
and in a beautiful state of preservation. Time went to make that 
picture, and Time has respected it. By Roger Vande Werden the 
younger, we have three most interesting pieces: portraits of himself 
and wife, and a ‘Magdalen Reading.” ‘The latter is sitting in a 
green dress, the angular folds of which carry one’s thoughts to A. 
Diirer; as in a more favourable way does the noble pose of 


that serene, pious figure, and the high pervading feeling 
of it. How héstorical such pictures are! taking us out of 
the present, and planting us for the moment among the 


naive, quaint, Flemish and German men. ‘The portrait of the artist 
is a picture of extraordinary reality and eloquence. A shrewd, honest, 
vigorous face it is, which looks all the broader for the entire absence 
of beard. The dark, penetrating eyes look as if they could see into 
a thing or two ; and our artist is rendered none the less effective, artis- 
tically, by the dark dress and purple turban he wears. Of very different 
mental calibre is his wife. That singular and ample white head and neck 
dress forms the strongest contrast to her deep-coloured gown, and the 
quaintest isolation for a face almost as full of angularities as the head- 
dress, A notable pious Frau she is, doubtless little troubling her head 
about her husband’s painting, or anything else beyond the range of 
housekeeping{cares and her prayers. 

Of that rare German master, Martin Schoen, we can at last boast a 
specimen, a small and valuable one, formerly in the King of Holland’s 
collection : ‘* The Death of the Virgin.” It is painted with miniature- 
like finish. The Virgin is lying in an old German bedstead; above 
hovers a canopy of Christ and angels ; female attendants minister 
beside her; the Apostles stand or kneel in groups around the room. 
From the casement we have a glimpse of an old German town. A 
far more interesting peep the picture gives us at the time in which 
it was painted, than of the incident it professes to depict. What 
German candour and good faith there is in the picture, what austere, 
naive realism, and what capital painting! Bernard van Orley takes us 
forward again to the Flemings and the era of Mabuse. His ‘‘ Magdalen 
Reading ” is far less cramped, and also far lower in feeling, than the 
smaller one attributed to Roger Van der Werden. ‘The painting is 
free and dexterous, the colour rich, deep, lustrous. But the bold, 
handsome young Fleming who is reading her missal as she walks, 
strikes us as an unrepentant one. 

Returning to the Italian pictures, there are: four small and well- 
known Giulio Romanos, once in the Orleans Gallery—“ The Capture 
of Carthagena;” ‘The Continence of Scipio ;” “ Abduction of 
the Sabine Women;” and ‘Reconciliation of the Romans and 
Sabines.” ‘They favourably display all the best characteristics of that 
glorious old (modern) pagan and living anachronism—a represen- 
tative man, in the arts, of the remarkable age in which he lived. 
What a profusion of life and rollicking vigour in all this eloquent 
confusion of fighting, love-making, procession-forming Romans— 
Romans as conceived by the moderns. The confusion can all be dis- 
entangled if you can spare the time. For there is plenty of admirable 
composition and other artist-like qualities amid all thedash and bravura; 
very harmonious and happy colour too, which is not always the case 
with Giulio Romano, though oftener than some have supposed. By 
the Venetian, Paris Bordone, a rather important picture, ‘“ Daphnis 
and Chloe crowned by Cupid,” is hung to cruel disadvantage above 
the new Titian. The juxtaposition makes it look coarse and almost 
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vulgar, comparatively cold and harsh in colour too, the draperies 
especially so. Yet there is the characteristic Venetian glow of life in 
this picture, the reality, the riant fancy. And the semi-nude lady with 
the braided golden hair, such as one never tires of, has that majestically 
beautiful type of face, and that grand calm on it, Venetian canvases 
alone have shown the world. By Bissolo, one of the Bellini school, 
there is a small ‘* Portrait of a Lady” (bust), of much sweetness and 
tenderness in the painting; a gentle, gracious, happy-making picture. 
Why should the conscientious painting of that red dress, and the gold 
chain on it, and embroidery of gold, and the soft golden hair, and soft 
blonde complexion, so interest us ? 

The somewhat important Francia, ‘ Virgin and Child with Saints,” 
a picture in a very pure state, and very mellow as well as very pure 
and refined in colour, adds little to our knowledge of the master. 
Those already in the gallery convey evidence of higher qualities. Of 
the Ferrarese masters there are also some small pictures, which are 
charcteristic, and nothing more. “The Woman taken in Adultery ” 
of Mazzolino is rich in colour and composition, poor in expression, 
and has his usual ornate architectural background. Artist’s rhetoric, 
too, of a good and pure kind, is the characteristic feature of Garofalo’s 
“Christ’s Agony in the Garden.” ‘There are a few other smaller 
specimens of the minor masters of the Italian schools, the value of 
which is a representative one. 

What we hail with especial pleasure is the addition afforded in the 
best of the recently-acquired pictures to the real life-blood and vital 
interest of the Gallery, as an assemblage of works addressing the 
mind through a particular medium—one (the art of painting) which 
has a special fascination of its own. After, in the first instance, 
erring in one extreme, the authorities had rushed into an opposite. 
And there grew under our eyes a crowd of pictures, of which the 
chief value was as illustrating the history of the art and of the 
Christian Church ; pictures of 

Virgin, Babe, and Saint, 
With the same cold, calm, beautiful regard. 

Very calm, very cold, some of them are, and not always very 
beautiful: mere trials of (imperfect) skill. One can readily understand 
the slight confusion in the uneducated mind betrayed in the plaintive 
ery we lately overheard from a young woman: “‘ What a many there 
are of the same!” A good deal of the acquisitions of late years 
must be strangely puzzling to the majority we see innocently thronging 
to the Gallery—very dry, hard crusts indeed ; and they are not always 
deliciously interesting to ourselves. 

We are glad to perceive that many of the new pictures are pro- 
tected by glass; the Titians, the Flemish pictures, &c. Why not all? 
Why not all in the gallery? Pictures can be seen when under glass, 
as experience proves. Many of our old favourites have suspiciously 
altered in appearance within our memory—have not only got dirtier, 
but lost, as we fancy, certain delicate qualities. The daily dust and 
foul air is a fearful ordeal for these delicate creations of genius— 
working by frail pigments on a frail medium—to undergo. Who 
knows the full extent or nature of the chemical action which takes 

lace? ‘The contrast presented by old pictures fresh from careful 

eeping in a quiet private country collection, and those which have 
long hung in a public gallery, is very marked and singular, And we 
all know that cleaning, however judicious, must remove some minute 
portion of the surface; and, of course, the oftener renewed, the 
more. Let us not emulate the French, who, in their Louvre, have, 
by dust, damp, and restorations, irretrievably damaged or destroyed a 
considerable portion of the best pictures in the world, including many 
of the masterpieces which were restored to Italy and Spain after 
Waterloo. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

HE AUTHORITIES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON are ever on the 
alert to be useful to the public, and to compare advantageously 
with other similar institutions of older birth and slower pace. For some 
time one of the rooms in these galleries has been devoted to an embryo 
collection, enlarged by temporary loans, of English water-colour drawings, 
illustrative of the history of that specially English art—one (singularly 
enough) unrepresented before in any permanent collection. The drawings 
which made a part of the Sheepshanks collection formed a nucleus, which 
has been increased by purchase. Within the past week a new collection 
has been opened, including, besides those already the property of the 
nation, a few new purchases, and several temporarily lent the Museum 
by their owners. The whole forms a very interesting, though inadequate, 
illustrative résumé of this branch of the arts. Its beginnings are better 
indicated than its triumphs ; and of course the selection is, as a whole, 
too obviously a hap-hazard one. There are many drawings by men 
whose fame rests on their oil-paintings, while those whose lives have been 
exclusively devoted to water-colours are represented by a chance example 
or two. Among the loans newly placed on the walls, mostly illustrative 
of the later men, is a coast scene, full of truth and refinement, by Copley 
Fielding, “ Seaford Cliffs ;’ two of Dewint’s unmistakable landscapes, 
one “ A Corn-field ;’ Wehnert’s “ Prisoner of Chillon,” so remarkable a 
specimen of the new style of execution in water-colours ; Turner’s 
‘“‘Easeby Abbey,” a fine early drawing, with which it is interesting to 
compare the “ Hornby Castle” in Mr. Sheepshanks’s collection. There 
are also two of G. Fripp’s bold and dashing compositions—“ Glencoe,” an 
ambitious and powerful composition, and the bright, sparkling “ Peep at 
Hampstead ;” also T. M. Richardson’s “Ben Venue, Loch Katrine.” 
Among contributions representing the earlier men is a “ Snow Piece” by 
Joshua Wallis ; a bright, fanciful “ Water Party,” painted many years 
ago, by A. E. Chalon; and a very spirited scene of J. Chalon’s, “ Thread 
my Needle.” The thanks of the public are due to those who have so 








liberally lent their works for the general employment and instruction. 
There are several drawings on the walls, on which time has not yet been 
found to affix descriptive labels, and which do not appear in the recent 
“Inventory of the Water-colour Paintings.” Among these we recognised 
two additional drawings by Jolin Varley: one of his “Compositions,” and 
“Carnarvon Castle.” There is a frame containing three or four charming 
pastoral bits by Thomas Hood, the poet, whose artistic gift is known to 
the general public only on its comic side, by his vastly witty and telling 
woodcuts and etchings. There are also three drawings by that wonderful 
man William Blake. One is (we suppose) “The High Priests Stoning a 
Prophet ;” the uplifted arms of the former have all that imaginative 
suggestiveness and direct appeal to the imagination characteristic of this 
painter. The other frame contains two scraps from Blake's wild 
illustrated Books. One is an enigmatic male figure sinking in the 
waves ; the other is the first page of “The Songs of Innocence” (the 
Echoing Green), and has all the riant melody of colour and charming 
fancy peculiar to that unique book. It would be well to get the whole 
of the coloured “ Songs of Innocence and Experience” (any of the copies 
which are printed only on one side of the leaf), and to frame the entire 
series. No money could be better spent in this Department than by 
showing the English world that it has had one really imaginative and 
spiritual artist, of whom it knows nothing. 





HE MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851.—We 
are glad to be able to announce that all questions relative to the 
erection in the new Horticultural Gardens of Mr. Durham’s beautiful 
memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 are now happily solved, and 
that the work is to be proceeded with at once. When we took objection 
to its being placed upon what may be termed a private site, it was solely 
out of consideration for the reputation of the artist, who deserved that a 
public site should have been allotted to his work. In some respects, how- 
ever, it is perhaps better that the work should be placed as it is destined 
to be. For instance, it will be better preserved. And again, it will not 
be subject to the caprices of Boards and Rangers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer will succeed Lord Macaulay as a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 

The tenth Architectural Exhibition was inaugurated in Conduite 
street, on Tuesday evening, by a conversazione. It was far too numerously 
attended to allow of very careiul inspection on our part of the 362 drawings 
and articles which lined the walls. The convenience of the Press is not 
much consulted at this institution. Among the more conspicuous features 
is an awkward squad of competitive designs for the Manchester Assize 
Courts. Among these, a “classic,” one by the younger Barry, distin- 
guishes itself by signal baldness, plagiarism, and hideousness. Let the 
nation look to it that this clever Guilder is not, by dint of family and 
official influence, palmed off on it as an architect. On the evening of the 
24th of April will be commenced in these rooms a series of eight lectures 
on subjects of architectural interest. Professor Donaldson’s will be the 
first, on the “ Arrangement of a Roman Consular House, and the Every- 
day Life of a Roman Patrician’—a more antiquarian topic than any 
which follow. 

Mr. Cropsey has finished a very large and important landscape, 
* Autumn on the Hudson River.” The subject is novel; the treatment 
conscientious, bold, yet judicious. Itis scenery on a scale as to size, and in 
its other essential characteristics of colour and atmosphere, unfamiliar and 
even startling to the Englishman. But the artist has so managed his 
interpretation of it as to awaken interest rather than to shock pre- 
judices. The moment of the year chosen is that brief fortnight of 
October during which the tall, luxuriant trees of America, the red oak, 
the maple, the birch, suddenly put on those glorious but startling warm 
tints which, after almost a few days, are as suddenly lost by the shedding 
of their leaves. We look across the broad, majestic, lake-like River, the 
next turn of which is hidden from us by a bold, broken sweep of hills— 
hills which are rendered classic to the American by Washington Irving’s 
having resided among them, and by the present residence of more than 
one literary notability: N. P. Willis for one, Miss Wetherall tor another. 
The grand, placid waters are smitten by an afternoon sun, the power of 
which is partly mitigated by thin streaks of cloud. In the foreground, 
on either side, stand noble groups of American trees, the change 
of colour in the foliage of which to the vivid hues cha- 
racteristic of the season in America is softened by alternation 
with those of the evergreens —the American firs. ‘Tributaries 
of the great river wind along in silver lines, amid sylvan glades, towards 
their goal, forming here and there a glassy pool by the way. ‘Though 
necessarily in a key of colour which would cruelly try an ordinary Eng- 
lish landscape, glare and crudeness of tint have been avoided by such 
expedients as we have indicated. The picture is really harmonious in 
colour and in composition. Nor is it without a poetic sentiment, in 
keeping with its grand and novel theme. Mr Cropsey reserves the 
picture for exhibition by itself; and in this acis wisely. For the Aca- 
demy he has two or three coast scenes, at Bonchurch in the Isle of Wight, 
very conscientiously painted, and of much refinement in colour. 

Mr Arthur Hughes sends two pictures to the Academy. One is a 
small idyllic piece, a rustic child fallen asleep amid the wild life of the 
woods. The other, and more important, is an Old Knight borne from 
the Fight. Amid the solemn twilight of evening he is carried in the 
arms of his warrior friends towards the gleaming river. ‘There is a 
solemn light on his face which tells us he knows his night is near. 
Among portraits of notabilities we expect to see one of Professor Wilson, 
the Sanscrit scholar, by Mr. Tait; and a full-length of Sir W. F. Williams, 
of Kars, by Mr. Gush, painted for the General’s native province of Nova 
Scotia, which is so justly proud of him, and to the command on which 
station he has recently been appointed. It is described to us as a good 
likeness and an honestly-painted picture. ‘ 

In sculpture we do not anticipate much, the sculptors preferring 
their own studios for the display of their works to the cold exile in the 
Academy’s cellar, to which deficient space condemns them. Mr. Monro, 
for one, only sends three or four portrait busts from good subjects: one 
of Lord Ashburton, two of children. 
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The Imperial Academy of Fine Arts of St. Petersburgh has decided 
that the annual exhibition of paintings, sculpture, engravings, &c., shall 
be opened in that city on the 13thof September. Foreign artists are to be 
allowed to exhibit ; and such persons as intend to be exhibitors are to 
make known to the Academy before the 13th of June their names and 
addresses, and are to send in their works between the 13th of August 
and the 13th of September. The expense of forwarding works to the 
exhibition and of bringing them back is to fall on exhibitors. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


NSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Monday, 26th March, 1860; Charles 
Jellicoe, Esq., Vice-Pres., in the chair. Frederick Bigg, Esq., was 
nominated for ballot at the next ordinary meeting as a Fellow. Mr. S. 
Brown read a paper on “ The Life Assurance Companies of Germany— 
their Business and Position in 1858,” by Herr Hopf, of Gotha, corre- 
sponding member of the institution. The author commenced by observing 
that widow funds and burial societies have existed in Germany for more 
than 200 years. There was no town of any importance which did not 
possess one or more establishments of the kind; and their operations are 
not confined to the lower or artisan class, but extend to all classes of the 
community. Many of these establishments, however, have been ruined, 
because the scientific elements were totally wanting at the time of their 
foundation. It was not until the year 1741 that Siissmilch raised 
the theory of population into the dignity of a science, and constructed a 
table of mortality; and even then it was long before the principles evolved 
from it wereemployed by the institutions depending upon human life. 
The number of German Life Assurance Companies in active operation in 
1858 amounted to 26; of these the Gotha Life Bank is the oldest, having 
been founded in the year 1827. Many French and English companies 
do a large agency business in Germany, especially in the commercial and 
seaport towns; but many severe restrictions are imposed upon the 
agents of foreign companies: in Austria they are prohibited altogether. At 
the beginning of the year (1858) the sum of 12,875,128/. was insured on 
the lives of 80,523 persons in the 20 German life assurance companies 
that make reports ; and at the end of the year 14,383,010/. was insured on 
90,128 persons, showing an increase within the year 1858 of 1,507,882/. 
on the lives of 9605 persons. The total amount of assurances increased, 
therefore, by 11°71 per cent., and the number of assured persons by 11°93 
percent. The average sum assured on one life is about 160. In the 
year 1857 the amount of premiums received was 509,007/.; in 1858 it was 
618,382/. giving an increase of 109,375/., or 21 per cent. The claims in 
1857 amounted to 251,545/. on 1510 deaths ; in 1858 they were 303,438. 
on 1900 deaths. The total assurance funds at the end of 1857 were 
2,258,088/.; at the end of 1858, 2,437,844/.; increase, 179,756/. or 8 per 
cent. The Gotha company is the largest and most flourishing of the 
German assurance institutions. It is founded on the mutual principle, 
the surplus annually ascertained being deducted from the premium, or 
paid in cash if the assurance is extinguished. The average dividend 
amounts to 28 per cent. of the premium. The calculations of the Gotha 
office are founded on the table computed by Babbage, according to the 
experience of the Equitable Society, with an augmentation of mortality for 
ages above 55. During its 30 years’ experience the company has disbursed 
about 2 per cent. /ess for claims than might have been spent according to 
the basis of calculation adopted, and the number of claims have been 
about 24 per cent. below expectation. The mortality in the Gotha com- 
pany agrees almost exactly with the mortality as expressed in the Actu- 
aries’ table, founded on the experience of 17 English life companies, in all 
ages under 55 years ; beyond the 55th year the mortality in the Gotha 
company is greater. 

Royat Instrrution.—General Monthly Meeting, Monday, April 2; 
W. Pole, Esq. F.R.S., Treas. and V.P., in the Chair.—The presents re- 
ceived since the last meeting were laid on the table, and the thanks of the 
members returned for the same. The special thanks of the members 
were returned to M. Rouland, the French Minister of Public [nstruction, 
for his present, on behalf of the French Government, of forty-nine 
volumes of “ Documents Inédits sur |’Histoire de France.” 

The committee of the Geologists’ Association having determined upon 
conducting a series of excursions to different places of geological interest, 
a large number of the members availed themselves on Monday last of the 
facilities afforded by the South-Eastern Railway Company to visit 
Folkestone, with a view to examine the strata of this particularly inte- 
resting part of the coast. The party was under the guidance of the 
president, the Rev. Thomas Wiltshire, Professor Tennant, and others. 
They spent several hours on the shore investigating the chalk, green- 
sands, and gault, and procured a considerable number of the characteristic 
fossils. In this manner the peculiarities of the above named formations 
were practically brought before the student, affording him a more correct 
idea of the rocks and their contents than he could gain by the perusal of 
a library of geological works. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon....... London Institution. 7. Dr. F. W. Pavy, “On Experimental Physiology.” 
Medical. 8}. Clinical Discussions. 

Tvss.......Royal Institution. 3. Dr. Spencer Cobbold, “On the Structure, Habits, and 

_ Affinities of Herbivorous Mammalia " (the Giraffe.) 
Civil Engineers. 8. Mr. W. Fairbairn, “On the Efficiency of various kinds of Rail- 
way freaks, with experimental Researches on their Retarding Powers." 

Statistical. 8. “On Indian Currency and Banking.” 
Pathological. 8. 


WED.......London Institution. 7. Conversazione, 
Society of Arts. 8. Dr. J. Forbes Watson, “On the Chief Fibre-yielding Plants 
of India; with Observations on the Measures required for the Encouragement 


_ of the Growth of these and other Indian Products, to meet the wants of Britain.” 
Geological. 8 1. Mr. J. Prestwich, “On the Presence of the London Clay in 
Norfolk, as proved by a Well at Yarmouth."’ 2. Mr. James Pilbrow, “Ona Well 
in the Tertiary Sands and Clays at Bury Cross, near Gosport.” 3. Messrs. T. 
Rupert Jones and W. K. Parker, “On some Foraminifera, from the Triassic 
Clay at Chedaston, near Derby.” 
Ethnological. 8}. 
Tuvrs. ...Royal Institution. 3 Professor Ansted, “On some Recent Researches in Physical 
Geography and Geology—(the Atlantic Ocean).” { 
Royal Society Club. 6. 
Antiquaries. 8 
Linnean. 8. 
Chemical. 8. 
Royal. 8}. 








Fai icceats London Institution. 7. Professor Bentley, On the Structure and Formation of 
the Nutritive Organs of Plants."’ 
Royal Institution. 8 Dr. Spencer Cobbold, “On the Scope and Tendency of the 
atural History Sciences." 
BAT ..cccvece Asiatic, 2. 
Royal Institution. 5. Mr. F. A. Abel, “On some Results of the Associations of 
Heat with Chemical Force, Practically Applied." 








MISCELLANEA. 


HE EARL OF AIRLIE was re-installed on Thursday, the 5th inst., 

Lord Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen. He addressed the 

students and a numerous audience in the hall of the college. The 
students entertained his lordship at a banquet in the afternoon. 

The installation of Lord Brougham as Chancellor of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity is deferred till the Whitsuntide holidays, the noble lord, who is 
at present at Cannes, being unable to visit Edinburgh at this season. 
His lordship has just accepted the office of President of the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, rendered vacant by the death of Lord Macaulay. 

At the meeting of the council of the College of Preceptors, on Satur- 
day, the following gentlemen were elected members of the college:—Rev. 
A. Creak, M.A., Brighton; Kev. J. Sargent, Gildersome, near Leeds ; 
Mr. W. Esam, Peckham-rye; Mr. John Hart, Southampton; Mr. J. J- 
Hart, Tunbridge Wells; Mr. J. Heldmann, Kensington; Mr. T. E. Heller, 
Cheltenham; Mr. R. T. Manson, Heighington, Darlington; Mr. Joseph 
Ringland, Banbridge, Ireland: Mr. W. B. Stokes, Charmouth; Mr. John 
Wilding, Great Malvern. Also, Miss M. A. Carter, Nottingham. At 
the same meeting the diploma of licentiate was conferred upon Mr. K. A. 
Federer, of Turton Hall, near Leeds. 

The twenty foundation scholarships of the University of Durham are 
all now open, with the exception of one attached to the Durham Gram- 
mar School. Two of these, of the value of 30/. per annum, and tenable 
for three years, will be assigned in the ensuing Easter term to the two 
candidates who, not being already members of the University, shall pass 
the best examination in classics and mathematics. The examination 
will commence on Monday, May 21. Testimonials tu be sent to the 
Warden on or before Wednesday, May 16. 

Vice-Chancellor Kindersley has, upon the application of the Rev. 
Francis Jeune, D.C.L., Master of Pembroke College, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, and the Rev. Robert Scott, D.D., Master of Balliol 
College, and upon hearing the solicitors for the petitioners and for the 
Attorney-General, sanctioned anew scheme “In the matter of the Boden 
Sanskrit Professorship and Scholarship in the University of Oxford ; and 
in the matter of an Act of Parliament made and passed in the fifty- 
second year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, in- 
tituled ‘An Act to Provide a Summary Remedy in Case of Abuses of 
Trusts Created for Charitable Purposes.’” The new scheme states, that 
after the scholars are paid out of the annual proceeds of the funds arising 
from the legacy bequeathed by Col. Boden, the residue shall be half- 
yearly paid as a salary to the professor, provided such salary shall not 
at any time exceed 1000/. per annum ; and whenever the sum available 
shall exceed 1000/7. per annum, the surplus shall accumulate for the en- 
couragement of Sanskrit literature in this University, or for such other 
purpose consistent with the extension of the study of that language as 
the University shall think proper. It also names a committee to elect 
the professor, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, and the Regius Professor of Hebrew, or in case of either or both 
of these professorships being vacant, the place of the former is to be 
supplied by the Margaret Professor of Divinity, and that of the latter by 
the Laudian Professor of Arabic. The committee have also the power to 
postpone the election for eighteen months for the purpose of enabling 
persons resident abroad to become candidates, and should it be deemed 
expedient to defer the election for the purpose aforesaid, such notice is to 
be published in one or more newspapers printed and circulated in each of 
the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. With regard to the 
scholarships, the scheme increases them from two at 50/. a year each, to 
four at 50/. a year each; and, under certain conditions stated, may be 
held each four years. The electors are to be the Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit, the Regius Professors of Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek, the 
Laudian and Lord Almoner’s Professors of Arabic, and the Professor of 
Latin, or any three of them. It also provides for the fixing the time of 
the elections, the age of the candidates, the terms they must keep, and to 
attend such lectures as the professor shall deem best adapted to their 
proficiency in the Sanskrit language. The alterations in the regulations 
are not to affect the present professor or the present scholars without 
their consent. 

A Paris correspondent says:—Sauvageot is dead—he who served 
Balzac as type for the Cousin Pons. This wonderful man, who for 
more than sixty years, upon the meagre pittance of violoncello player 
in the orchestra of a second-rate theatre of Paris, had contrived to 
form a collection of curiosities of every kind, valued at more than 
600,000f., has bequeathed this unrivalled museum to the country, 
upon condition that the collection shall never be dispersed, and that it 
shall be handed down to posterity as the Musée Sauvageot. For the last 
few years of his life he enjoyed the title of conservator of this museum in 
the Palace of the Louvre, where a reserved suite of apartments had been 
allotted to its exhibition, to which the favoured few alone were admitted. 
The museum is thought to be the most wonderful collection of general 
curiosities in the whole world, and displays, as most curious of all, the 
patience and industry of the nan who, upon a salary of sixty pounds a 
year, has managed to heap together a treasure intrinsically worth 
24,000/., with which to endow his country. 

A letter from Moscow states that the Society of Amateurs of Russian 
Literature in that city has just been informed by the Central Censor- 
ship that it cannot be allowed to continue to exercise the privilege it has 
for many years enjoyed of publishing works without previously submit- 
ting them to examination. The society has addressed a petition to the 
Emperor, praying that its privilege may not be taken away; and, as his 
Majesty has always protected the press in its conflicts with the censor- 
ship, hopes are entertained that the prayer of the petition may be 
accorded. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ 


And Crade Degister. 


RECORD 





(THE THIRD EDITION of DEAN and SON’S NEW WHOLE- 


SALE TRADE CATALOGUE will shortly be 
Trade card. 

The ConTENTS are:—An Alphabetical List, with 
Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publica- 
tions; Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine List; 
Remainder List; Printing List; Fancy Miscellaneous 
Articles; Print List; List of other Publishers’ Publica- 


ready, and may be had on receipt of two stamps, and 


| tions; also an illustrated List of Fancy Foreign and 
English Articles; American, French, German, Rose- 
wood, and Mahogany Goods ; Paper—Printing —Pack- 
a &c.; Stationery—Wedding—Fancy 
—General, &c. ; 


AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 


THE AGENCY OF COUNTRY PUBLISHERS’ PUBLICATIONS UNDERTAKEN 
FOR LONDON AND THE WHOLE OF ENGLAND. 


Laudatory Reviews of the above Catalogue have appeared in “The Bookseller,’ “Publishers’ Circular,” 
“Stationer,” and “ Bent’s List.” 


BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK WAREHOUSE. 


London: DEAN and SON, Publishers, Wholesale 


Booksellers, Stationers, &c.; Importers and Manu- 


facturers of General Fancy and Miscellaneous Goods; 11, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each | 


it not exceeding 30 words in length. 


TI.O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 


WANTED by a young man, aged 21, a SITUATION as | 
ASSISTANT, having had nearly four years’ experience in the | 


trade.—Address H. WHEELER, Mr. Etheridge, Bookseller, &c., 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 


\ JANTED, by a respectable youth, age 19, 

a situation as BOOKSELLER’S COLLECTOR, &c., 
or as Assistant in a Newspaper Publishing Office. Has been 
two years and a half in the trade. No objection to country.— 
On “S. W.S."’ (No. 509), 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


O WHOLESALE STATIONERS and| 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS.—WANTED, 
4& permanent ENGAGEMENT by an experienced, energetic 
TRAVELLER, who has a first-class connection with sta- 
tioners, booksellers, and music warehouses through most of 
England, and is open to go to any part of the United Kingdom 
if properly supported. Keferences A 1.—Address, with card, 
“A, E. J.,” Nicholas and James's, Stationers, Bow-lane, E.C. 
_ _ Ala! 
O PRINTERS.—A READER forPRESS, 
who has had great experience in the best offices in 
London and Oxford, desires EMPLOYMENT. He isa 
thoroughly good French and classical scholar. Satisfactory 
testimonials,—Address Mr. Tuomas, Holly Lodge, Queen’s- 
road, St. John'’s-wood, N.W. 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
THoaa ToT e al 
USINESS HOUSE and convenient PRE- 
MISES, commanding the principal business thorough- 
fare, on the best side of Oxford-street, near Regent-street, to 
be LET, immediately, at moderate terms.—Apply “Y. Z.,"’ 67, 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, W. 











O PRINTERS.—A gentleman, with a 
small capital, is desirous of PARTNERSHIP, in a 
Printing Establishment, in which his literary experience, 
business habits, and important connections, would be of value. 
References of the highest authority.—Apply to JoHN HUGiEs, 
Esq., Solicitor, 10, Chapel-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
ra ‘ Al al als Al , 
To BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
To be DISPOSED OF, on very advantageous terms, a 
genuine BUSINESS in the above line, in one of the 
best thoroughfares at the West End. No premium. About 
3801, required.—Address “J. 38.,"" 66, Connaught-terrace, 
Edgewuare-road, W. 


ANCY STATIONERY.—For immediate 








DISPOSAL, at a moderate premium, an Established | 
Business, situate in an eligible neighbourhood at the West | 


End, and well adapted for ladies’ management.—Apply to 
C. PUGH and Co., 6, Blackinan-street, 5. E. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEONARD and Co., 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 








BOOK-TRADE | 


| BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


| (Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
| which they may wish to appear in this department of the 





| BOOKSELLERS’ KECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will oblige be 
| forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the ollice, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.] 


| 


WE INTIMATED LATELY that the Messrs. Black, of 
Edinburgh, were coming southward with their Hand- 
books, and were preparing for publication a Guide to 
Kent and Sussex. They now announce further a 
‘* Guide to Gloucester and Hereford,” both cathedral 
cities, 

Mr. G. W. THornBury, the “ official” biographer 
| of Turner, is collecting from the Art Journal his lively 
| papers on men and things pictorial, which will soon 

be published by Messrs Hurst and Blackett as “ Half- 
hours with English Painters from Hogarth to 
Turner.” 

Many OF OUR READERS will remember the very 
interesting department of the Jdlustrated London News, 
headed ‘ Memorabilia,” which for years performed 
the function of a‘**Notes and Queries” for the in- 
numerable purchasers of that journal. We are happy 
to state that the ‘‘Memorabilia” of the //lustrated 
London News is to be resumed, under the same com- 
petent editorship which formerly made it so valuable. 

M. FrancisquE MICHEL, whose “ Ecossais en 
France et Frangais en Ecosse” we have previously 
alluded to as in preparation by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, seems to be quite as much of an 
English editor as a French one. He kas just edited 
for the Oxford University Press an ancient French 
version of the Psalms, from a manuscript of the 


| of Edinburgh, has reached a third edition. 





Mr. Benriey promises next week a new work by | Bodleian. : ; 

| the authoress of * Mary Powell,” entitled “Town and | “2 Messrs. Hurst anp Biackerr are adding to their 

| Forest.” | Staudard Library the late (alas!) Leigh Hunt's 

| Mxssrs. Sampson Low and Son promise on| delightfully gossiping book about Kensingtunia, 
Thursday the new volume of tales by Mrs. Gaskell, | ‘* Tbe Old Court Suburb.” We should like, if it 
the authoress of “ Mary Barton "—* Right at Last.” | were practicable, to see a cheap uniform edition of 

Messrs. WARD AND Co. have in the press a new | Leigh Hunt's prose writings, which are now Scat- 
| edition ot * Twelve Sermons, preached in Marlborough | tered about in numerous volumes, the properties of 
| Chapel, London,” by Mr. Gage Pigg, B.A. | different publishers. 

TuouGu retiring jfrom the publishing busines:,; Mrssks ADAM AND CiHlARLEs BLACK are preparing 
Mr. John Chapman, formerly of King William-street, | for publication what in these days of conflicting 
Strand, will, we understand, continue to edit the| statements, when the Saturday /éeview supports the 
| Westminster Review. | Strange thesis that ‘* stinks” are wholesome, has long 

Mr. Hawrnornr’s new novel of “ Transformation,” | been wanted, a “ Manual of Sanitary Science.” It 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., bas been | is enough to say that the authors are Dr. Letheby, 
a success. A third edition of it will be published | the Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, 
next week. | and Dr. Edwin Lankester. 

Messrs. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY promise a new | CLERICAL Fiction was already quite the order of 
work, of which report speaks highly, and on a subject | the day, and the success of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
of the deepest interest, ‘The Religious ‘endencies | ‘‘ Framleigh Parsonage” seems likely to give it an 
of the Age.” | additional stimulus. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 

Messrs. A. AND C. Buack, of Edinburgh, have, | announce a new contribution to this favourite de- 
it is said, engaged Mr. W. H. Russell, the Crimean | partment of literature, “ ‘The Curates of Riversdale: 
Correspondent of the 7'%mes, to contribute the article | lecollections in the Life of a Clergyman, written by 
** Wellington” to an approaching volume of the | himself.” 

“Encyclopedia Britannica.” THERE ARE RUMOURS of a new biography of Mr. 

Mu. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, the well-known novelist, | D’Israeli, to be written from a different point of 
is one of the members of the commission recently view from the very hostile one taken by Mr, 
appointed to inquire into the grievances of the circu- | Macknight (the biographer of Edmund Burke), in his 
lation department at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Mr. |‘ Right Honourable Benjamin D'Israeli, a Biography 
Trollope is a surveyor of the General Post Oftice. | addressed to the new generation,” and published a 

THe Messrs. LONGMAN have in the press a work | lew years ago. Possibly, we hear, the new work may 
“On the Treatment of Patients after Surgical Opera- | partake of the character of an autobiography. 
tions,” from the pen of Mr. James Paget, F.R.S.,| Wr HAVE EXPRESSED ELSEWHERE a wish fora 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the Qneen, and Assistant collective edition of the prose worksof Leigh Hunt. 
| Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. | The Messrs. Routledge are publishing a one volume 
; ‘tHe EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES,” the | edition of his poetical works as finally collected and 
| admirable synopsis of universal history by the Rev. | revised by himself. The editor of the volume is bis 
| James White (author of the ‘* Landmarks of English | son, the well-known journalist, Mr. Thornton Hunt, 
| History”) and published by the Messrs. Blackwood, | editor of the Spectator, and, now also, it would seem, 
| of the Morning Chronicle likewise. 

THE “ TRAVELS AND ADVENTURESOF Dr. Wotrr,”| Messrs. Nisser AND Co. have in the press an 
of Bokhara celebrity, the much-experienced mis-| American pendant to Dr. Cumming’s “ Great ‘Tribu- 
sionary and man, and which we lately announced as/ lation.” ‘The author is the Kev. Isaac P. Labagh, 





‘in preparation by Messrs. Saunders, Utley, and Co.,| Rector of Calvary Church, Brooklyn, New York, and 


will, we understand, be dedicated, by special permis- | the tile of his work will be ‘* The Great Events that 
sion, to Mr. Gladstone. | are Coming upon the Earth.” It will be introduced 
THE ADMIREKS OF Miss METEYARD (SILVERPEN) | to the English public under the editorship of the 


The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to ‘have missed her for some time in fiction, and will Rev. John Baillie, the author of “Memoirs of 


conduct the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit con- 
signments of Books and other Literary Property, either for 
their regular Sales during the business season, or the Autuinn 


Trade sales in August. Kefer to— j 


Tri'sner and Co., London | 
LirtLe, Brown and Co., Boston. 


O be LET or Interest Sold, the PAPER- 

MILLS and LANDS of Butler’s-town, county Cork, 
situate within seven miles of Cork, and three of Glanmire. | 
The premises are very extensive, and with alittle outlay would 
be capable of doing a large business. There are 30 acres of 
land, 140f which are planted with great taste. The mills are 
at present at work. For further particularsapply to M. BourKE, 
Esq., Solicitor, Fermoy; H. A. Lyster, Esq., land and assu- 
rance agent, 98, Old George’s-street, Cork; or to Henry Phair, 
Esq. on the premises. 


a al “0 a4 a e 

O CAPITALISILS.—A literary and satiri- 
' cal journal is about to be started on a new plan and, it 
is believed, with unusual chances of success. Persons in- 
clined to INVEST not less than 500/. on such an enterprise are 
requested to communicate by letter with" 8S. W.,”’ care of Mr. 
Wilkins, 6, High-street, Kensington, W., when the advertiser 
will, if it appears desirable, give full information respecting the 
project, and will mention what literary engagements have 
been already effected, 


! 





_ the Garrick Club. 


welcome the announcement of Messrs. Hurst and | Hewitson.” 
Blackett tiat they are preparing for publication a} Ds. Witson, Vicar of Holy Rhood, Southampton, 
new novel from her pen, to be entitled ‘* Mainstone’s' and Canon of Winchester (the author of an elaborate 
Housekeeper.” | and useful “ Bible Student’s Guide to the right under- 
‘tne Rev. Dr. Guturte’s “Seed Time and standing of the English Version according to the 
Harvest of Ragged Schools,” formerly announced as Hebrew,” and of many other works), has been occu- 
in preparation by Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, of pied for some time with the preparation of an exege- 
Edinburgh, is, we understand, nearly ready for pub- tical edition of the Psalms, to be entitled “The Book 
lication. | of Psalms, with an Exposition, typical and prophetical, 
‘THE Messrs. RouTLEDGE are publishing anabridged | of the Christian Dispensation.” The publishers are 
and condensed edition of Mrs. Mathews’s “ Life Messrs. Nisbet and Co. 
and Correspondence of Charles Mathews, the elder.”,| ‘* UseruL INFORMATION FOR ENGINEERS,” the 
The editor is Mr. Edmund Yates, of the Secretary’s well-known work by Mr. William Fairbairn, who adds 
Department of the General Post Office, who bears a to his practical distinctions the Presidency of the 
name well known in theatrical annals, and not un-| Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
known in connection with the light literature of the has reached a third edition. Its publishers, the Messrs. 
day. Mr. Yates is the ‘ Lounger at the Clubs” of | Longman, are preparing a second series uniform with 
the Illustrated Times, and was one of the heroes of the first. The second series, like the first, will con- 
the now forgotten controversy, debated between Mr. | sist principally of lectures delivered at various insti- 
Thackeray and “* Young Grub Street,” on the floor of tutions on popular education, and comprises amongst 
other subjects the Rise and Progress of Civil and 
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Mechanical Engineering; the Machinery of Agricul- 
ture, and Treatises on the Strength of Iron Ships; the 
Density, Volume, and Pressure of Steam at different 
temperatures; the Laws which govern the Collapse 
of Tubes in reference to the Flues of Boilers, &c. 

BrocrapuicaL Crass LrreratuRE is almost 
always pleasant reading. Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s 
“ Novels and Novelists,” in spite of its many errors 
of omission and commission (pointed out in the 
Critic at the time of its publication), was a readable 
book. We are glad to see that this young and 
industrious author is going to “try again” with a 
work, the title of which explains its contents, ‘‘ A 
Book about Doctors.” The publishers are Messrs. 
Horst and Blackett. 

Mr. James Durry, the eminent Roman Catholic 
publisher of Dublin, is issuing a new work, “ Eleanor 
Morrison; or, Home Duties,” by Lady Charles 
Thynne. Lady Charles is a daughter of a late Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, and is married to Lord Charles 
Thynne, a second son of the late Marquis of Bath. His 
Lordship, it will be remembered, was a prebendary of 
Canterbury and rector of two parishes in Wiltshire, 
but resigned all three positions in 1853, on seceding 
to the Church of Rome. 

Tue “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON THE COLLIER 
Controversy.—In the forthcoming number of the 
Quarterly Review there will, we understand, be found 
among its most important contents an article on the 
** Shakespeare Documents,” taking, it is expected, a 
view of the case which by no means coincides with 
that of Mr. Collier and his friends. The writer is 
said to have gone very fully into the whole question ; 
and Mr. Murray, who, as usual, ‘ spares no expense,” 
has caused fac-similes of many of the documents to 
be made, which are to enrich and illustrate the text 
of the article. This will indeed be a most important 
contribution to a controversy which seems to in- 
crease rather$than to decrease in interest as it pro- 
ceeds. 

Tue Messrs. LONGMAN are preparing for publica- 
tion a new edition of Dr. Ure’s standard “ Dictionary 
of Chemistry,” entirely revised, and for the most part 
rewritten; bringing the knowledge of the science up 
to the most recent discoveries, with especial applica- 
tion to the requirements of manufacturers, by Henry 
Watts, B.A., F.C.S., editor of the Quarterly Journal 
of the Chemical Society. While this edition of Dr. 
Ure’s well-known work will fully represent the science 
of chemistry in its present state, it will be written 
in a style sufficiently elementary to be intelligible to 
amateur students of thescience. It is to be published 
in monthly parts, uniformly with the new edition of 
Dr. Ure’s ‘Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines,” now in course of publication by the Messrs. 
Longman. 

Tue Lovers or Contemporary SECRET History 
will be interested by the tidings that Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett are soon to publish the concluding 
volumes of the Buckingham Papers. They will be 
two in number, and will comprise memoirs of the 
Court and Cabinets of William IV. and of Queen 
Victoria, Considering the interest excited by the 
last volumes of the Buckingham Papers, which dealt 
with the Court and Cabinet of George LV.,those now 

in preparation are likely to make a stir, as they deal 
with events and persons nearer to us than the poli- 
ticians and times of George IV. The late Duke of 
Buckingham, from whose papers these memoirs are 
compiled, died in 1839, and Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne in 1837, so that not much will be revealed 
of the secret political history of the reign of her 
Majesty ; but what little may be given will refer to a 
most interesting period of contemporary history. The 
editor of the new volumes will be, as formerly, the 
present Dake of Buckingham and Chandos. 

ALLEGED IMPROVEMENT IN THE PREPARATION OF 
Straw ror Parer.—A London physician, Mr. R. H. 

Collyer, of 8, Alpha-road, St. John’s Wood, in a 
letter to the Morning Star, states that the process by 
which straw is now got readv for paper-making is of 
a very imperfect character. He adds: ‘*I have satis- 
fied myself that the fibre from the straw of wheat, 
oats, barley, and rye, when perfectly freed from the 
silica and gluten, will bear favourable comparison 
with the fibre of flax or hemp. So startling an asser- 
tion will, no doubt, be questioned, but I am prepared 
to demonstrate the fact on a large practical scale, 
now in operation here. The process I have adopted 
renders straw fitted for the best-class printing and 
writing papers. In lieu of boiling from ten to twenty 
hours, I boil, or rather heat the straw, for two or 
three hours without pressure. The whole operation 
in preparing the material for being made into paper 
will not occupy over eight hours, which has hereto- 
fore required two or three days. I am not surprised 
at the alarm shown by the paper-makers in reference 
to the supply of rags, as no material has made the 
best-class paper, economically, like that made from 
rags. The treatment of all raw materials has been so 
tedious, so expensive, and so imperfect, that it is not 
to be wondered at that paper-makers have shown such 
a tenacity with regard to rags. Raw fibres, how- 
ever, when properly treated, do produce a stronger 
and better paper. It is a matter of commercial 
economy to which the paper-maker will have to 
adapt himself from necessity. My process in opera- 
tion will be exhibited here daily to those who are 


Lorp Macavutay’s MisceLtuanres.—We have 

already alluded to the edition of Lord Macaulay’s 

miscellaneous writings in preparation by the Messrs. 

Longman. The contents will comprise, as formerly 

mentioned: 1. Contributions to Knight's Quarterly 

Magazine. 2. Essays contributed to the Edinburgh 

Review, but not included in the collection of his 

essays from that periodical formerly published by 

the Messrs. Longman. 3. Biographies, contributed 

to the Encyclopedia Britannica, viz., Atterbury, 

Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and Pitt. 4. Miscel- 

laneous poems, some of them previously unpublished. 

5. Epitaphs. In the contributions to Knight's 

Quarterly Magazine will be found Fragments of a 

Yoman tale (1823), a paper on the Royal Society of 

Literature (1823), “Scenes from Athenian Revels, a 

drama” (1824), Criticisms on the great Italian 

writers, Dante and Petrarch (1824), the striking 

and already well-known ‘Conversation between 

Mr. Abraham Cowley and Mr. John Miiton touch- 

ing the great Civil War, set down by a gentle- 

man of the Middle Temple” (1824), &. &. Among 

the essays contributed to the Edinburgh Review, and 

not till now collected and republished in England, are 

those on Dryden (1828), on History (1828), on the 

utilitarian essays of the late John Mill (father of Mr. 

John Stuart Mill), three articles (1829), on Dumont’s 

Recollections of Mirabeau (1832), and on Barrére’s 

Memoirs (1844), Lord Macaulay’s latest contribution, 

we believe, to the Edinburgh. The titles of the mis- 

cellaneous poems are, as regards the earlier ones, 

quite “ curiosities of literature.” We are to have 

from the Macaulay of 13, an ‘Epitaph on Henry 

Marten,” the regicide, Robert Southey’s juvenile and 

enthusiastic epitaph on whom gave rise to the cele- 

brated parody in the ‘' Anti-Jacobin ;” from the Ma- 

caulay of 14, ‘Lines to the Memory of Pitt ;” and 

from the Macaulay of 21, ‘‘A Radical War-song”—not 

to speak of other and later verses of interest, ranging 
from ‘The Tears of Sensibility, a Burlesque” (1822), 

to the maturer “Lines written in August 1847.” 
The “ Epitaphs,” &c., include an “ Inscription on the 

Statue of Lord William Bentinck’? (1835) and an 

epitaph on Lord Metcalfe (1847). What with the 
entirely new, what with the till now unresuscitated 

old, these two volumes of “The Miscellaneous 

Writings of the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay ” will be 

among the most interesting and important contri- 

butions to the literature of the year. 

Hitt v. Woops—THE Printers’ Act.—This was 
an action, tried on Wednesday, in the City Sheriff’s 
Court, before Mr. Kerr, to recover 23. 15s. 5d. for 
printing and goods supplied to defendant, who carries 
on a Trade Protection Society in Ironmonger-lane. Mr. 
Barnard, for the plaintiff, said his client carried on a 
Trade Protection Society, and had supplied defen- 
dant with copies of various publications in weekly 
and fortnightly parts. They were subscription lists. 
In plaintiff's claim are also some circulars, and what 
are called certificate cards. Defendant had dealt with 
plaintiff for some time, and this was a balance of 
account. Plaintiff's manager said that plaintiff had 
supplied subscription lists to defendant for eighteen 
months. They are the same lists as Mr. Hill used 
for his own society, only the head was altered. His 
Honour: Oh, the same information under a different 
title. The subscription lists were here handed to his 
Honour, who said: I once flourished in one of these 
things for112. An attorney in Edinburgh got judg- 
ment against me by default in a matter about which 
I knew nothing. And so it appears that thereis ajudg- 
mentagainst the judgeof theSheriffs’ Court for 111— 
Plaintiff's manager (cross-examined by Mr. Norman): 
The circular you produce was printed in our house. 
I cannot say if the letter you produce was printed by 
us. I believe it was. It is signed ‘ Richard 
M‘Sweeny.” There was a dispute between plaintiff and 
defendant about the prices. Defendant wanted the 
price charged lower, and on the 6th July gave 
notice that he should discontinue the lists. — His 
Honour referred to some posters, in which each party 
had attacked the other pretty strongly, and upon 
reading a letter, said there appeared to be a promise 
to pay.—Mr. Norman: Your Honour will see. (Pro- 
ducing a bundle of documents to plaintiff's manager.) 
— What are these ?—Witness: Subscription lists sent 
from our office to defendant. The name of the printer 
appears to none of those lists, nor has it ever been 
done during the eighteen months. As to the letter 
signed “ M‘Sweeny,” I saw one a few days ago in 
blank at our{house. I can’t say if it was printed at our 
house, but I believe it was.—Mr. Norman then said 
that had plaintiff waited until the proper time, 
the money would have been paid, but he had 
thought proper to make a sudden and peremptory 
demand, and would be met in his own spirit. After 
describing that the parties were wool traders, Mr. 
Norman said: Plaintiff cannot recover, as the goods 
delivered have not been sent out inalegal form. By 
the 2 & 3 Vict. c. 12, any printer who shall send out 
any document intended for publication, or meant for 
dispersion, which does not bear the printer’s name on 
some part, shall not be able to recover for such 
work; and further, shall be liable to a penalty of 
5l. for every document so sent out.—His Honour: 
Then, according to that statute, Hill has incurred a 
penalty of 5/. for every one of these lists. If there is 


ral discussion then took place, and his Honour 
thought a circular or prospectus was meant for publi- 
cation, and came within the Act. His Honour then 
went seriatim through the plaintiff's claim, and, after 
marking several items, looked carefully into the Act 
quoted by Mr. Norman. After some deliberation, 
his Honour found as follows: I will cither enter a 
nonsuit or find for the defendant, with leave to 
appeal. Plaintiff would rather the verdict be entered 
for defendant. Verdict accordingly with costs. Mr. 
Norman said there could be no difficulty about the 
case. 


AMERICA.—TxHe American Reprint 
(published by Messrs D. Appleton and Co., of New 
York) of ‘ Hints on Nursing: Whatit is and What 
it is not,” by Florence Nightingale, has been en- 
thusiastically received by the American critics. The 
Providence Press, instead of being satisfied, like its 
contemporaries, with expressing its opinion in prose, 
breaks out into the following lyrical effusion, which 
is something novel even in American criticism: 

“FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S ‘NOTES ON 

NURSING.’ 





Melodious change ! the sighs and groans of pain 

Need never more, on earth, be heard again ; 

While in our hospitals and chambers floats— 

The spell of Nightingale’s sweet ‘ Nursing Notes.’ ”’ 
THE AVERAGE Daity Circuation of the New 
York Sun is sworn to be 65,000 copies. 

“Say AND SEAL,” the new work of the authoress 
of “The Wide, Wide World,” has just been added 
by Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, to his copyright collection 
of British authors. 

DERBY AND JACKSON, of New York, are about to 
publish a volume entitled ‘* The Poets and Poetry of 
the South,” edited by John R. Thompson and John 
Esten Cooke, of Richmond. 

Nor onty HAs LoneGrettow’s “ EVANGELINE 
been dramatised in the States, but a new operatic 
cantata, based upon the “‘ Life of Miles Standish,” as 
presented by the poet, was to be presented on the 7th 
of April at the Music Hail, Boston. 

D. AppLeton and Co. have published three 
volumes by Miss Sewell, author of ‘*‘ Amy Herbert,” 
&c. They arerespectively entitled ‘* Passing Thoughts 
on Religion;” ‘ History of the Early Church, from 
the first Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of 
Nicea, for the Use of Young Persons ;” and ‘ Night 
Lessons from Scripture.” 

THE LATEST NOVELTY INTHE THEATRICAL WORLD 
of New York is Mrs. Bateman’s dramatic version of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” with Miss Kate Bate- 
man asthe heroine. The authoress or adapter has, 
of course, taken great liberties with the poem, its 
spirit only being preserved; but the plot is said 
to evince much skill, and is effectively evolved. 

Unirarian Lirenature.—We would call the at- 
tention of the friends of Mr. Henry May Bond toa 
copartnership notice jn another column. The firm— 
Walker, Wise, and Co.—of which he is now a member, 
have, by the purchase of the stereotype plates of all 
the Unitarian books formerly published by Messrs. 
Crosby, Nichols, and Co., made their store the head- 
quarters of all Unitarian literature.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

‘a Lapy Eprror’s AprpEAL.—Mrs. Bailey, who 
has ably edited and conducted the National Era 
newspaper of Washington city since the death of her 
husovand, the late Dr. Bailey, announces that, for the 
want of an adequate support, the publication of the 
Era will, after its next number, be suspended until 
the 1st of May next, when, if the necessary arrange- 
ments shall have in the mean time been made, the 
paper will be resumed. 

A NEw Daty Re iciovus Journat is to be started 
in New York. It will be issued about the 1st of May, 
and will be under the editorial and business manage- 
ment of Mr. J. R. Spaulding, formerly of the Courier 
and Enquirer of this city, and Mr. Alexander Cum- 
mings, of Philadelphia. The office is to be at the 
corner of Park-row and Beekman-street, and the 
presses are being built. There is said to be cash 
capital in the concern of 120,000 dollars, supposed to 
be enough to establish the paper. 

S. H. Gorrzet and Co, were to publish, on or 
about the 15th of April, “‘The War in Nicaragua,” 
by Gen. William Walker, the celebrated filibuster, 
written by himself, complete in one volume. The 
publishers in announcing this book state that “ the 
novel-reader will find in it more excitement and 
charms than fiction can produce; the historian will 
be informed of many facts and documents which may 
have never been brought to his knowledge before ; 
and the politician will be offered a practical essay on 
political economy which is not surpassed by any 
modern writer on the same subject.” 

W. A. Townsenp and Co. have published “ Life 
Before Him: a Novel.” The author says in the 
course of his dedication: ‘I have attempted in this 
book no moral as an end. You will find in my pages 
simply Life, a theme which I must humbly claim to 
be neither too low nor too insignificant for either of 
us. It is my only regret that I have so inadequately 
caught its splendid colours and rich meanings; but, 
while I cannot applaud the success of this perform- 
ance, I trust that the book does not altogether lack 
pages in which the life and vital spirit are not indif- 





any illegality he cannot recover.—Mr. Barnard: All 
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the items are not open to such an objection.—A gene- 





ferent expositors of the truth and value of my 
theory.” 
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APPLEGATE and Co., of Cincinnati, have published | an estimate of their genius, and notes critical and | the enumeration, we think, will be found more com- 


a pro-slavery book by a lady writer, ‘‘ Progression; | explanatory.” In 1859 he prepared an appendix for | plete than any hitherto published. 
the Pictorial Edition of the Dictionary, of ten thou- | 


or, the South Defended,” by Millie Mayfield, of New 
Orleans, who says: “To the intelligent, reasoning, 
and generous thinkers among my countrymen and 
countrywomen—those who are willing, with un- 
jaundiced eyes and unprejudiced opinions, to weigh 
the South and her institutions in the balance of 
justice, against fanaticism and error—this volume is 
sincerely dedicated; while it is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the consideration of all believers and ad- 
mirers of the monstrosities set forth in ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ et hec omnia genera, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving and misleading the masses.” 

Bourcicautr v. DAvenrort.—Miss Davenport 
having aunounced at the Walnut-street (a New York 
theatre) a play called ‘* The Heart of Mid Lothian,” 
Mr. Bourcicault’s attorney writes to her that Mr. B. has 
learned that the piece is substantially his own copy- 
righted play, and that he shall apply for an injunc- 
tion. MissJean Margaret answers: “I cannot ima- 
gine in what way I have infringed upon Mr. Bour- 
cicault’s rights as an authcr, unless he claims to be 
the author of the Waverley novels, of which ‘The 
Heart of Mid Lothian is one,’ and from which, aided 
by T. Dibdin’s dramatic version, I adapted the play 
produced last night.” The Press suggests that Mr. 
Bourcicault should save himself trouble by ‘ copy- 
righting” Worcester’s and Webster's dictionaries. 

IN A FORMER PUBLICATION we mentioned a new 
edition of Carlyle’s ‘* Miscellanies,” about to be pub- 
lished in Boston. On this subject the New York 
Tribune says: ‘Messrs. Brown and Taggard, of 
Boston, are about employing the classic Riverside 
Press of Mr. Houghton in the production of an ele- 
gant library edition of Carlyle’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ sur- 
passing in style and workmanship any English edition. 
There is an inherent propriety in this, as the collec- 
tion of these first saw the light at Boston more than 
twenty years ago, and no English edition was ven- 
tured on till a large sale in America had justified the 
undertaking.” On a new enterprise by another 
American publisher frequently referred to in our 
columns, we take the following from the same paper: 
“Mr Wm. Veazie is following up his highly sue- 
cessful series, from the press just spoken of, by a 
library edition of Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ in several 
volumes, This will at once commend itself to readers 
in preference to Longman’s edition, condensed in a 
squat octavo, with fine print, in double columns—a 
shape well enough for a dictionary, but quite out of 
character in ‘a lounging book’ like the immortal 
‘ Doctor.’” 

Messrs. HARPER AND Broruers, of New York, 
have published a new and revised edition of ‘‘ Curtis’s 
History of the Constitution,” comprising an account 
of the origin, formation, and adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and embracing sketches 
of Washington, Franklin, Madison, &c. This work, 
which may be recommended to English readers 
desirous of an acquaintance with the early history of 
the American Constitution, is a constitutional history 
of thecountry from the commencement of the Revo- 
lution to the assembling of the Convention of 1787, 
showing the causes which rendered the calling of that 
body inevitable, and which gave the shape and 
colouring to its decisions ; explaining the foundations 
on whici: the Constitution of the States was then 
settled by the statesmen to whom the Revolution 
gave birth; and presenting a series of graphic sketches 
of the principal members of the Convention. The 
second volume, published less than two years since, 
and now in its third edition, embraces a full descrip- 
tion of the formation of every part of the Constitu- 
tion, and of the manner in which its compromises 
were arranged. The plates of the entire work have 
been carefully revised by the author, and corrected 
as he intends they shall remain, for the supply of all 
future editions, 

Pror: Cuauncey A. Goopricn died at New Haven 
on the 25th ult., in the 70th year of hisage. He was 
born in New Haven, October 23rd, 1790, graduated 
at Yale College in 1810, and was tutor in that insti- 
tution from 1812 to 1814. In 1816 he was called to 
the pastorate of the First Church in Middletown, 
Connecticut, from which position he was elected to 
the chair of Rhetoric and Oratory in his Alma Mater. 
Three years subsequently he was chosen President of 
Williams College, but he declined the appointment. 
Brown University, in 1835, conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1839 he was elected 
Professor of the Pastoral Charge in the Theological 
Seminary, which office he filled at the time of his 
death. His literary labours were varied and emi- 
hently successful, In 1814 he prepared a Greek 
grammar, in part translated from Hachenberg, which 
was subsequently revised and enlarged through 
several editions, In 1828 Dr. Noah Webster (his 
father-in-law) entrusted to him the superintendence 
of the octavo abridgement of his large dictionary. 
After several years of intense application he pub- 
lished, in 1847, greatly enlarged and improved edi- 
tions of the quarto and octavo dictionaries of Dr. 
Webster. In 1832 he published “Latin Lessons” 
and ‘ Greek Lessons,” and for several years edited 
the Quarterly Christian Spectator. In 1852 appeared 
his volume entitled “ Select British Eloquence ; em- 
bracing the best speeches entire of the most eminent 
orators of Great Britain, with sketches of their lives, 





saud new words and new definitions, witha very full 
and complete dictionary of synonymes. 

Tus FOLLOWING WomANLy Criticism on Mr, F. 
Lawrence’s ‘* Sword and Gown” is from a paper en- 
titled ‘* Feminine Fancies,” contributed to the Boston 
Evening Gazette, by ‘ Grace Grattan :”— The old 
lingering charm of ‘Guy Livingstone’ pleaded for its 
successor, and ‘ Sword and Gown’ was eagerly devour- 
ed; but one dees have to acknowledge at the eleventh 
hour that it leaves a bad taste in the mouth. And now 
that the intoxication is long since over, and we have 
all come to our senses, after laying the book down (for 
who hasn’t read it ?) we are free to confess that the 
ostensible hero is only a_ splendid creation, 
physically—a superb animal—but as a man, 
merely a supremely selfish being. The true 
hero, Mark Waring, while we were under the 
charm, we completely ignored; that noble, chivalric 
fellow who sacrificed all for the good of the woman 
he loved, and we were entranced when the parted 
ones met again in the Crimea, which they hadn't 
the slightest right to do, and we revelled in and wept 
over that delicious love scene, and all because you, 
my dear author, would exert all your splendid talent 
on the wrong side of the question. But never mind, 
you won't write thus two years hence. What a plea- 
sant thing it is to watch those vigorous, talented 
minds working up and out of the ‘slough of des- 
pond.’ Look at Bulwer, now, and his last books. 
And has he Jost in interest and excitement, as he 
gained in purity and goodness? No; all pronounce 
his latest works his best. Would he now dare to re- 
print ‘Falkland’ or ‘Pelham?’ The discipline of 
life, God's teachings through experience, tell most 
directly and surely on the strongest natures; itis only 
weakness that stays in the mire. And oh, my dear 
friends of the ‘Harvard Club,’ and all ‘in condi- 
tion,” you surely have not found it necessary to do 
all manner of dissolute things on the strength of 
‘muscle’ and ‘ Major Keene.’” 

Messrs. APPLETON AND Co., the great New York 
publishers, were to remove about the Ist of April to 
new premises at Nos. 443 and 445, Broadway, having 
let their former store to a hat concern for 40,000 dol- 
lars. ‘* Rare Clearance Sale” is the title of a cata- 
logue issued by this eminent firm, in which they have 
included nearly 2000 lots of choice books, which were 
to be sold by auction at their late store during the tive 
days commencing March 27th, and ending April 1st. 
This is designated as a “clearance sale” because it 
was preliminary to their immediate removal to new 
premises, situated on the opposite side of Broadway, 
above Canal-street. The immense retail stock at 
their present book palace is too extensive for their 
new quarters, spacious and commodious as they will 
be, and they have resolved to make a grand sweep of 
it in the way proposed. The extent and value of the 
stock embraced in their catalogue would make the 
sale one of the most important ever held in the 
United States. A glance at the catalogue of seventy 
octavo pages reveals several treasures of literature 
and art. A copy of Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works, 
in twenty-five vols., is among the rarest. A folio 
copy of Roberts’s Holy Land; the splendid Art 
Galleries of Florence, ‘Versailles, Musée de France, 
Dresden, &c.; Boydell’s Shakespeare; Don Quixote, 
in eight 4to. volumes; Portraits of the Popes; and 
Walpole’s Authors, are prominent among a multitude 
of works of art. There are several choice and rare 
editions of Shakespeare, and among them a folio of 
1685, and another folio in nine volumes. Of the 
Cyclopzdiasin the sale we notice Rees, the Britannica, 
the Penny, the National, and the Iconographic. Of the 
Reviews, &c., there is a copy of the Edinburgh, in 
110 vols., a Blackwood in 82 vols., and many other 
valuable serials in full. Of the Classics there is a 
copy of the Elzevirs, in vellum, in 5 vols., and a 
Delphin series in 141 vols. In History the collection 
is large and varied, including Universal Histories in 
60 and in 25 vols., and Bayle’s Historical Dictionary 
in 5 vols. folio. About the lt of April, Messrs 
Appleton, as already mentioned, were to remove to 
their new house, and it seems that they will not re- 
linquish the retail business, which has mace their 
establishment an eminent emporium of literature. 
“Their own publications (says an American contem- 
porary) are exceedingly numerous, and the manufac- 
ture and supply of these would be a vast business of 
itself; but the trade, and the public especially, would 
miss them from the constantly growing traflic in 
imported books. Their holiday issues, in connection 
with the London houses, are quite indispensable to 
Christmas and New Year’s needs. And then there is 
no other place in this western world, and scarcely 
one in Europe, where such a splendid and varied 
assortment of English and foreign editions affords an 
embarrassing choice for bibliopoei and librarian. 
Their house is one of our American ‘institutions,’ 
and we have no doubt its great reputation will be 
maintained at Nos. 443 and 445, Broadway, where 
hereafter, in the very centre of New York, they will 
pursue their princely commerce in books.” 

Lirerary Men anp WoMEN or AmeERICA.— We 
present below a list of the most noted literary per- 
sons now living in the United States, with their ages. 


We could have 
largely increased the names of living female writers, 
had we been content to do so without stating the 
ages. American female authors are more shy in re- 
gard to this matter than their Transatlantic cousins. 
The three best works on the female poets are sadly 
deficient in dates, and only three American female 
writers report themselves to be on the shady side of 
sixty. Mrs. L. H. Sigourney appears by the record 
to be the oldest of her sex of literary fame ; but the 
knowing ones aver that she is the junior of one of 
our Massachusetts ladies, whom we shall not be un- 
gallant enough to name. Our list includes the names 
of upwards of a hundred and sixty writers, and their 
chronological arrangement suggests many strange 
contrasts. We have given no name to which we could 
not attach a date from some acknowledged authority. 
Paul H. Hayne and William Croswell Doane, 28; 
Mary A. Denison, 33; Frank B. Goodrich, 34; 
Richard H. Stoddard, William Allen Butler, Bayard 
Taylor, T. S. King, Charles G. Leland, and Winthrop 
Sargent, 35; William W. Caldwell, Francis Park- 
man, George William Curtis, 36; Alice Carey, Wil- 
liam R. Alger, Donald G. Mitchell, and A. J. H. 
Duganne, 37; Samuel Eliot, Edward Everett Hale, 
and T. B. Read, 38; Charles H. Brigham, Julia 
Ward Howe, Thomas W. Parsons, C. A. Bristed, and 
Herman Melville, 40; William E. Channing, jun., 
Henry Giles, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, Elizabeth 
F. Ellet, Frederic D. Huntington, Frederic S. Coz- 
zens, William W. Story, James Russell Lowell, and 
E. P. Whipple, 41; A. Cleveland Coxe and James T. 
Fields, 42; E. A. Duyckinck and Parke Godwin, 43; 
John G. Saxe and Epes Sargent, 44; George E. Ellis 
and R. H. Dana, jun., 45; J. T. Headley, C. A. Bar- 
tol, W. H. C. Hosmer, Henry T. Tuckerman, Henry 
N. Hudson, Henry Ward Beecher, Henry W. Bel- 
lows, and E. H. Chapin, 46; Charles T. Brooks, 
Caroline M. Sawyer, Christopher R. Cranch, and 
John S. Dwight, 47; Ralph Hoyt, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Richard Frothingham, jun., Theodore Parker, 
Jones Very, William H. Burleigh, Samuel Osgood, 
48; George W. Greene, Charles Sumner, Horace 
Greeley, Andrew P. Peabody, Elihu Burritt, Henry 
Barnard, and Alfred B. Street, 49; James Free- 
man Clarke, Isaac M‘Lellan, Asa Grey, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 50; George S. Hillard, 
Park Benjamin, T. S. Arthur, Albert Pike, Robert 
C. Winthrop, and B. R. Curtis, 51; TheodoreS. Fay, 
Nathaniel P. Willis, John G. Whittier, Louis Agassiz, 
C. C. Felton, and H. W. Longfellow, 52; A. D. Bache, 
Richard Hildreth, and George B. Cheever, 53; Wm, 
G. Sims, Geo. Lunt, M. F. Maury, and Frederick H. 
Hodge, 54; George W. Bethune, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, John L. Stevens, J. S. C. Abbott, Charles T, 
Jackson, and John R. Bartlett, 55; Horace Bushnell] 
and Geo. D. Prentice, 56; Geo. H. Calvert, Jaco 

Abbott, O. A. Brownson, Wm. H. Furness, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 57; Geo. Folsom, Geo. P. 
Morris, Charles D. Cleveland, Louisa J. Hall, Mark 
Hopkins, Louisa C. Tuthill, Albert G. Greene, E. S. 
Gannett, Lydia Maria Child, and Leonard Bacon, 58; 
Wm. H. Seward, Francis Bowen, Catherine E. 
Beecher, and George P. Marsh, 59; Stephen H. 
Tyng, Francis Leiber, George Bancroft, and Caleb 
Cushing, 60; Albert Barnes, L. P. Hickock, S. G. 
Drake, and Francis L. Hawks, 62; Charles Anthon, 
Wm. Callen Bryant, and George B. Emerson, 63; 
S. G. Goodrich, Sarah J. Hale, and John G. Palfrey, 
64; John P. Kennedy, Fitz Greene Halleck, Wm. B. 
Sprague, Edward Everett, and James Walker, 65; 
John Neale, Caroline Gilman, Edward Robinson, 
Orville Dewey, and Jared Sparks, 66; Henry C. 
Carey, Henry R. Schoolcraft, Edward Hitchcock, and 
N. L. Frothingham, 67; John Henry Hopkins, 
George Ticknor, and Charles Sprague, 68; Chauncey 
A. Goodrich and Mrs. Sigourney, 69; Joel Hawes, 
Joseph B. Felt, and John W. Francis, 71; Jacob 
Bigelow, L. M. Sargent, and R. H. Dana, 73; John 
Pierpont, 75; Gulian C. Verplanck, and Lewis Cass, 
77; Joseph T. Buckingham, 80; Lyman Beecher, 84; 
Eliphalet Nott, 87; Josiah Quincy, 88.—Boston 
Transcript. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF New Works. 
Harper and BRoruers. 

The Mill on the Floss, by the Author of “ Adam 
Bede.” 

Lord Macaulay’s Unpublished Essays and Poems, 
from Knight's Quarterly Magazine and the 
Edinburgh Review. 

D. AppLreton and Co. 

Hay’s Morocco and the Moors. 

Brown’s Guide to Scripture History. 

Brough’s Which is Which ? 

Twelve Years in China. By a British Resident. 
Whiteside’s Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
Ultimate Civilisation. By {saac Taylor. 

A Comparative View of the Human and Animal 

Frame. By W. Hawkins. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

A House for the Suburbs. By Thomas Morris. 

A Cookery Manual for Lent. 

A Manual of Etymology. By R. Sullivan. 
Studies of Animal Life. By G. H. Lewes. 
Conquest and Colonisation in North Africa. By G. 





The figures are taken from the latest authorities, and 


W. Cooke. 
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Roscoe’s Poems and Essays. J 
Whiewell's Philosophy of Discovery. 

J. E. Trtton and Co. 
Tylney Hall. By Thomas Hood. 

G. G. and L.N. Ip, Claremont, N. H. 

The Origin and Design of the Christian Ministry. 
By Bishop M'Ilvaine. 

Historical Sketches of the Church. By the Rev. 
M.S. Royce. 3rd ed. 

Wituram S. and ALFRED MartTIEN. 

Hore Pauline and Hore Apostolice. 
and Birks. 

Notes on Scripture. By the late Hon. Joel Jones. 

A New Work by Major Hill, author of “ Cruci- 
fixion of Christ.” 

Charles Norwood ; or, Erring and Repenting. By 
Miss Trowbridge, author of “Dick and his 
Friend Fidus.” 

Mamma’s Lessons about Jesus. 

SHELDON and Co. 

A Comprehensive Dictionary of English Synonyms. 
By Wm. Carpenter. From the fifth London ed. 

Wedgewood’s English Etymology, with annota- 
tions and additions. By Hon. Geo. P. Marsh. 

The Florence Stories. Ly Jacob Abbott. Vol. 2. 
Grimkie. 

The Oakland Stories. By Geo. 3. Taylor. Vol. 2. 
Cousin Guy. 

Dersy and Jacksox. 

A Volume from Descartes, with an editorial Pro- 
legomena. 

Thiers’ French Revolution. A carefully revised | 
translation, with Notes containing corroborative | 
or counter statements, from the most noted his- | 
torians of the French Revolution. | 

The Earth and Man (la Terre et 'Homme). From | 
the French of M. Maury. 

Cares SCRIBNER. 
Cathara Clyde : Novel. 
Sermons. By Rev. Dr. J. Addizon Alexander. 

GEN. Pror. Errsr. 8, 8. Unton and Cuurcu Boox | 

Society. ) 

tuth and Her Friends. 1 

| 
| 


By Paley 





Arthur, and other Stories. 
Walter's Manual of Church Music. 
Children’s Tune Book. Part II. 
A Life of Washington. By the Rev. J. N. Norton. 
Moravian Life in the Black Forest. 
The Chief’s Danghter, and Ten other Historical | 
Tales, on the History of the Church. 
J. T. Luoyp. 
Helper’s Impending Crisis Dissected. By S. M. | 
Wolfe, of Virginia. | 
THE FOLLOWING Is OUR LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
for the week ending Tuesday, March 27, 1860. 


ATKINSON—Memorials of Methodism in New Jersey, from the 
Foundation of the First Society in the State in 1770, to the 


completion of the First Twenty Years of its History. By 
Rey. John Atkinson, of the Newark Annual Conference. 
12mo pp 435. Carlton and Porter 


CuILp’s (The) Anti-Slavery Book. American 
Tract Society 
Curtis—History of the Origin and the Constitution of the 
United States. By George T. Curtis, New edit, 2 vols 8vo 
pp 518, 653. Harper and Brothers 
AIRFIELD—Our Bible Class, and the Good that came of it. 
By Miss Caroline E. Fairfield. 12mo pp 352. Derby and 
Jackson 
Ficurs turthe Championship of England; or, Accounts of all 
the Prize Battles for the Championship, from the days of 
Figs and Broughton to the present time; including also 
the recent Contests between Tom Sayers, Benjamin, and 
Brettle. 8vo pp 128. Robert M. Dewitt 
GiLmMaN—A Historical Discourse delivered in Norwich, Conn., 
Sept. 7th, 1859, at the Bi-Centennial Celebration of the | 
Settlement of the Town. By D. C. Gilman, Librarian of | 
Yale College. 2nd edit 8vo pp 128 George C. Rand and 
Avery 
Hawes—The Communicant’s Spiritual Companion. By the 
Rey. T. Hawes, D.D., Rector of Aldwinckle, Northampton- 
shire, Eng. With an Introduction. By the Rev. E £ 
Appleton, M.A., Kector of St. John’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. 
18mo pp 214. Protestant Episcopal Book Society 
LINCOLN AND DovuGLas—Popular Sovereignty and Democracy, 
vs. Republicanism. The Debates held in Illinois between 
Abram Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas. 8vo pp 288. Fol- 
lett, Foster, and Co 
Lincarp—History of England. By John Lingard, D.D. A 
new edit. asenlarged by Dr. Lingard. 13 vols. 12mo. 
P. O'Shea 
Lives and Battles (The) of Tom Sayers the Champion ot 
England, and John C. Heenan “the Benicia Boy.” 8vo 
pp #8. Robert M. Dewitt 
Mortson—Disquisitions and Notes on the Gospels—Matthew. 
By Kev. John H. Morison, D.D. 12mo pp 550. Walker, 
Wise, and Co 
New England Business Directory for 1860. 8vo pp 912 
Adams, Sampson, and Co 
Prime—Letters from Switzerland. By Samuel Irenwus 
Prime, author of * Travels in Europe and the East,” &c., &c. 
12mo pp 264. Sheldon and Co 
PctTnamM—A Review of the Cause and Tendency of the Issues 
between the two Sections of the Country, with a Plan to 


18mo pp 158. 





| 


consolidate the Views of the People of the United States in | 


favour of Emigration to Liberia. By Lewis H. Putnam, 
zany 12, 1859. Pamphlet. pp 29. Weed, Parsons, and 
oO 

Samson—Spiritualism Tested; or, the Facts of its History 
Classified. By George W. Samson, D.D., President of 
ae College, Washington. l6mo. Gould and Lin- 
coin 

SsirH—Sketch Book; or, Miscellaneous Anecdotes, illus- 
trating a Variety of Topics proper to the Pulpit and Plat- 
form. By William C. Smith, of the New York Conference. 
i6mo pp 352. Carlton and Porter 
WaiywrkichT—Rhymings. By Howard Wainwright. 12mo 


| subsidised publications is patent from its very size 


FRANCE.—Lirerary Sratistics oF 1859. 
—In looking over the French literary returns for the 
past year, we find that the number of works pub- 
lished in Paris during 1859 was about 800, or perhaps 
790 would be more correct. This includes all sorts 
of publications, originals and reprints, journals, wnre- 
presented plays, and works pertaining to the drama. 
The regular dramatic issue is not included. The 
History of France is always a subject of extreme soli- 
citude in that country, and writers find it an inex- 
haustible theme. We see that no less than fifty works 
were published during last year on this topic alone, 
all new and complete, save about fifteen which are 
odd volumes, continuing or terminating works pre- 
viously issued in part. In general history 34 works 
have appeared. Seventeen memoirs have been pub- 
lished. As to political publications, their name is a 
thousand times legion. The issues, in departments 
not alluded to already, we calculate to be nume- 
rically as follows :—Geography, Ethnography, &c., 
88; Moral and Political Science, 38; Political Eco- 
nomy, Statistics, &¢., 31; Theology, 45; Occult 
Sciences, 11 (a curious fact, when we remember that 
we are living in the nineteenth century!) Books for 
Children, &e., 9. Of works relating to art, we find 
Music, 6; Painting, 19; Sculpture, 2; Architecture, 
3; Heraldry, 4: Numismatology, 4; Archeology, 
&e., 8; Photography, 1; in the department of Phi- 
lology, Bibliography, &c., 25; and of reimpressions 
of ancient works, 12. Twelve volumes of varieties 
and curiosities are also quite new ; and in scientific 
literature 14 new works have seen the light. In the 
department of journals, 59 new births have to be re- 
gistered. 


GERMANY.—Professor Hengstenberg, the 
leader of the Prussian High Church party, and one 
of the most eminent theologians of Germany, has 
just been placed in the position of defendant in a 
trial for an alleged press offence. Being the editor of 
a clerical paper, the question had arisen whether he 
ought not to be called upon to pay the deposit money 
required from political journals. As he could not 
deny having expatiated frequently upon topics of 
social import, the reverend gentleman was mulcted, 
toa small extent, for his omission. A considerable 
sensation was made by the trial of a man the least 
likely to put himself in opposition to the legal require- 
ments of a world which he seldom sees anything of 
save from the windows of his quiet study. 

TaucuHNitz, OF Lrepzic, has just added to his 
copyright collection of British authors, a volume con- 
taining Lord Macaulay's biographies of Atterbury 
and William Pitt. 

Success seems to attend the venture recently 
made by Gustav Freytag, the author of “ Debit and 
Credit,” in the department of semi-history for which 
he has recently exchanged his old arena of Scticn. 
His ‘‘ Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit ” have 
reached already a second edition. 

Tue First NUMBER OF THE NEW NAPOLEONIC 
Paper, in the German language, has just started 
at Strasburg. It is a first-class journal, on a 
scale altogether out of proportion with the re- 
quirements and facilities of the capital of Al- 
sace. The fact that it belongs to the class of 





and aspect, and becomes still more so on the 
slightest glance at its Bonapartist and highly-seasoned 
contents. The very first article runs upon the neces- 
sity of Germany entering into an alliance with 
France on the pattern of the old Rhinebund League, 
The paper has been sent anonymously to thousands 
of persons in the south-west of the Confederation, and 
acry of disgust is the echo awakened in every place 
enlightened by its presence. The addresses have, at 
the same time, been informed that advertisements 
will be inserted gratis if sent in by subscribers. The 
French Government, it is said, has succeeded in 
securing for the editorship of the journal, the services 
of Dr. William Binder, formerly an author of Ultra- 

montane tendencies, and for many years the literary 
; agent of Prince Metternich. The paper goes by the 
title of Strassburger Correspondent fiir West und 
Mittel Europa. 


TRADE CHANGES. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
Thursday) to the office, 19, Wellington-street North, 
Strand, W.C.] 











Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—J. Phillips, Birming- 
ham, engraver, printer, and hotel keeper. 
Bankrupts.—T. Murrells, Brighton, Sussex, sta- 
tioner, April 20 and May 17, at 12, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court; solicitors, Messrs. Linklaters and Hackwood, 
Walbrook, and Mr. Lamb, Brighton ; official assignee, 
Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street. 
Partyersuirs DissoLvep.—T. Piper, W. Stephen- 
son, and J. Spence, Paternoster-row, booksellers and 





pp. 90. D. Appleton and Co 

Wacker—The War in Nicaragua, Written by Gen William 
Walker. With a coloured Map of Nicaragua. 12mo pp 431. 
Goetzel and Co 

Woo.ey.—A Two Years’ Journal in New York, and Part of 
its Territories in America. By C. Wooley, A.M. Anew 
edit, by E. B. O'Callaghan, M D., Corresponding Member 
4 the New York Historical Society. 8vo pp 97. William 
jowans. 


publishers. 
| J. Wilkinson and J. Sollory, Nottingham, printers. 
| J. T. Ellerbeck and J. Stowe, Liverpool, stationers. 
| J. Levy and L. Levy, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, 


| wholesale rag merchants. 


G. Cairns and T. Colley, Leeds, rag and mungo 


INSOLVENT Petirioners.—W. Morrison, Long- 
town, Cumberland, bookseller. 

F, Shelley, Lewes, Sussex, clerk in a printing 
Office. 

Court For RELIEF OF INSOLVENT DeBTORS.— 
The following persons, who on their several petitions 
filed in the court have obtained interim orders for 
protection from process, are required to appear in 
court, as hereinafter mentioned, at the Court-house, 

in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, as follows, to be 

examined and dealt with according to the sta- 
tute: 

On Wednesday, the 25th of April, at eleven o'clock 

precisely, before Mr. Chief Commissioner Law— 
Augustus Frederick King, formerly of 32, High- 
street, Deptford, Kent, and now of 19, Pleasant-row, 
High-street aforesaid, tobacconist and dealer in fancy 
goods and newspapers. 

One same day, at half-past ten o’clock, before Mr. 

Commissioner Murphy—Samuel Samuel, of 18, Bed- 
ford-square. Commercial-road East, previously of 3, 
Essex-street, Cambridge-road, before then of Albert- 
street, Cambridge-road, and formerly of 18, Devon- 
shire-street, Mile-end-road, all in Middlesex, during 
the whole time journeyman type-setter. 

On Friday, the 20th of April, at eleven o'clock 
precisely, before Mr. Chief Commissioner Law—Ed- 
ward Lees Glew, now residing at No. 61, Harrison- 
street, Regent-square, Gray’s-inn-road, in the county 
of Middlesex, publisher and literary correspondent, 
part of the time occupying photographic rooms, 100, 
Regent-street, in the county of Middlesex aforesaid, 
previously of Castle-street, Dudley, in the county of 
Worcester, joint proprietor and editor of the Dudley 
Times and Express newspaper, trading under the style 
or firm of Collins and Glew, previously of Shaw-road, 
Dadley aforesaid, commercial manager of the Dudley 
Express, formerly of Wednesbury, Staffordshire, 
artist and literary correspondent, afterwards of 75, 
Brunswick-road, Liverpool, then of 8, Sugnall-street, 
Liverpool aforesaid, ale and porter dealer, then of the 
Army and Navy Inn, Barford-street, Birmingham, 
in the county of Warwick, afterwards of Station- 
street, Walsall, Staffordshire, part of the time com- 
piling the History of Walsall, and part of the time 
agent and correspondent for the Birmingham Daily 
Press, afterwards publisher of the Walsall Guardian, 
and residing in the Borough of Walsall, in the county 
of Stafford aforesaid. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address.) 





By W. C. Boppincron, 1, Devonshire-terrace, 

Notting Hill Gate, W. 

Two Simple Family Prayers. Squarecloth. (Nisbet.) 

By Mr. Georce WALKER, 15, High-street, Montrose. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland, 7 vols., last edition, 

second hand, cheap. 

By Mr. GeorGe W. Mee, 1, Church-square, 
High Wycombe. 

The Town and Country Magazine for April and May, 
1772. 

By Messrs. Jupp and Gass, 38, New Bridge-street, 

Blackfriars. 

Penny Cyclopedia, Knight’s Imperial 8vo. edition. 
Vol. IL. Supplement No. 70; Vol. XXI.{No. 1303; 
Vol. XXIIL. No, 1473; Vol. XXVII. Nos. 1705 to 
1720 inclusive. 


= 


COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. ] 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 13, (late 3) Wellington-street, 
Strand, on Monday, the 16th April, and following 
day, the remainder of the second portion of the library 
formed by the late S. W. Singer, Esq., editor of 
Shakespeare, &c. 

By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, W.C., on Tuesday, April 17, and 
three following days, a portion of the library of a 
gentleman removed from Hyde-park-gardens, and 
another library. 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at 
their rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on Tuesday, April 17, 
at one o’clock, important and valuable copyrights, 
stereotype plates, woodcuts, and steel plates, including 
a series of indestructible books. 

By the same, on Tuesday, April 17, in one lot, the 
whole of the copper and stereotype plates, glypho- 
graphic blocks, and the copyright to the polyglot 
copy and exercise books for teaching languages, by C. 
Dagobert, in fourteen numbers. 

By the same, on Tuesday, April 17, the lease of the 
business premises, No. 86, Fleet-street, for many years 
in the occupation of the late Mr. David Bogue. 

















REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 





dealers, 


Wednesday, the 11th of April and following days, 
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the second portion of the library formed by the late 
S. W. Singer, Esq., editor of Shakespeare. We sub- 
join a few items of the Wednesday's sale, which 
realised 1161. 18s. ‘ ; 

Ginguené (P. L.) Histoire littéraire d’Italie, 9 vols, 
Paris, 1811-19. 11. 6s. 

Gonzalez. La Vida y Hechos de Eskvanillo Gon- 
zalez Hombre de buen Humor, Compuesto por el 
mismo. Madrid, 1655. A scarce edition, unknown 
to Brunet. This work is the original of Le Sage’s 
novel, and is said to be the autobiography of Gon- 
zalez who was Fool to the Duque de Amalfi. 11. 

Gower (J.) Confessio Amantis, edited and collated 
with the best Manuscripts by Dr. R. Pauli, 3 vols. 
1857. 11. 2s. 

Grimm (J.) Deutsche Grammatik, 4 vols. 
1822-26-31. 10. 7s. 

Groto (L.Ciecodi Hadria) La Emilia, Comedia, first 
edition, Venetia, F. Ziletti, 1579—[Secchi(N.)] GI’ In- 
ganni, Comedia, rare, Ven. B. Giunti, 1582—Graziani 
(Ant. F.) Comedie, cioe, Ja Piuzochera, la Spiritata, 
la Sibilla, i la Gelosia, in Venetia, 1582; rare, in 1 
vol. The “Inganni” of Nicolo Secchi may have 
suggested to Shakespeare the plot of ‘* Twelfth 
Night.” In this play there is a brother and sister 
resembling each other; the latter disguises herself in 
male habits, and hence the mistakes which form the 
principal incidents of the plot. The resemblance has 
been pointed out in a manuscript diary cited by Col- 
lier in his ‘* History of Dramatic Poetry,” Vol. L., 
p- 327.—MS. note by Mr. Singer. 16s. 

Galeotti Marcii Narniensis Refutatio objectorum in 
Librum de Homine a Georgio Alexandrino quem 
Merulam appellat; rare, fine copy. Venetiis, per 
Jacobum Rubeum, 1476. Galeotto Marzio was the 
celebrated astrologer, so well known to the reader by 
the masterly character drawn of him by Sir Walter 
Scott in “‘ Quentin Durward.” 16s. 

Gramatica Slavonica; woodcuts, very rare; sine 
ulla nota. For an account of this old grammar for 
teaching Greek and Latin to the Slavonic youth des- 
tined for the service of the Church, see Dobrowski, 
Inst. Ling. Slav. p. 706. 3J. 3s. 

Gale (T.) Historie Britannic, Saxonice, Anglo- 
Danice Scriptores XV. Large paper, Bp. G. Burnet’s 
copy, with his book-plate. Oxonix, 1691. J. 

Glanvil. Hier eyndet dat boerk welck ghehieten is 
bartholomeus vanden proprieteyten der dinghen, &c. 
woodcuts, black letter, fine large copy in vellum. 
Haerlem van mi Meester Jacob Bellaert, 1485. 
Bellaert, like our own Caxtoa, was an author as well 
asaprinter. He was the translator of this curious 
and once highly popular compound of gossip and 
instruction, and quaintly adds, when he comes across 
some of the English Minorite’s relations, either ‘ dit 
werdt door mi Meester Jacob niet gelooft ” (this, by 
me, Master Jacob, is not believed), or “ick Jacob 
meyn dat het verkeerd is” (I Jacob think that this is 
perverted). This work is particularly referred to in 
the ** Principia Typographica,” in illustration of 
printing at Harlem, the same wood engravings being 
used for several works, some of a much earlier and 
some of a later date. Mr. Sotheby has given one 
plate from this curious work. 

Gower (J.) De Confessione Amantis (a Poem.) 
Black letter, autographs of ‘* Wyldesley,” ‘* Wm. 
Gower,” and ‘‘ Margery Gower,” on title, very large 
copy, but wormed in the original stamped binding, 
rebacked; from E. V. Utterson’s Collection. T. Ber- 
thelette, 1532. 47. 9s. 

Gregorii (S.) Liber Dialogorum Teutsch. Hye 
hatt ain end das puch genant dyalogus sacti Gregorii 
pape, und das ward gedruckt da ma zalt nach cristi 
xepurd, M.cccc. Lxxut, jar.—Visio Tundali zu teutsch 
die gesicht Tundalii—Von einem Bischoff Forsee 
genant ist ein gross wunder zaiche zu mercken.— 
W underzaichen in Sicilia (Anno 1297).—Ars moriendi 
Teutsch.—Tractatus quatuor novissimorum Teutsch, 
Expliciunt excerpta de tractato (corrected by the 
rubricator tractatu) quatuor novissimorum anno 
M.CCCC.LXXuL jar. Extremely rare, fine copy, with 
xylographie frontispiece representing Saint Gregory 
with his Deacon Peter seated in conversation. 
Although without any printer’s name, this collection 
of six Tracts is attributed to the press established in 
the Monastery of St. Ulrich and Afra at Augsburg. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Boxar—Prophetical Landmarks. By Horatius Bonar. New 
edit cr 8vo cl 5s. J. Nisbet and Co 
Brock—Children at Home: a Tale from Real Life. By Mrs. 
Carey Brock. New edit fep 8vo cl 5s. Seeley and Co 
Brooxs—Rudimentary Treatise on the Erection of Dwelling- 
houses ; or, the Builder’s Comprehensive Director, explained 
by a perspective view, plans, elevations, and sections of a 
pair of semi-detached villas, with every requisite detail in 
sequence for their construction and finishing; to which is 
added the Specification, Qualities, and Estimates. By 8. H. 
Sreoks (Weale’s Series, Vol. 132). 12mo cl limp 2s 6¢. John 
eale 
Busk—The Rifle and How to Use It. By Hans Busk. Eighth 
edit, with illustrations, comprising, besides a description of 
all the varieties of this valuable weapon, preliminary in- 
structions in firing, and a simple method of calculating 
heights and distances, as wellas a chapter on the Volunteer 
_ Rifle Service. Fcp 8vo hf bd 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 
CLakke—Heart Music for Working People, Selected and 
arranged by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke. New edit fep 8vo 
swd 1s, cl ls 6d. Bell and Daldy 
Corvopa Abbey; or, Lights and Shadows of the Present Day. 
cr 8vo cl 10s 6d, Saunders, Otley, and Co 
Cripple (The) of Antioch, and other Scenes from Christian 
Life in Early Times. By the author of * Tales and Sketches 
of Christian Life.” 2nd edit l2mo cl 5s. J. Nisbet and Co 


Gitt. 











DALLas—The Book of Psalms; arranged in daily portions, &. 
By the Rev. A. R. C. Dallas. New edit cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
Nisbet and Co 

Desoran’s Drany—A Fragment. By the author of * Mary 
Powell.” New edit fep 8vo cl 2s. A. Hall and Co 

DE For—Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 
De Foe, including a memoir of the author, and an essay on 
his writings. New edit. Illustrated by Phiz. Fep 8vocl3s 6d. 
Routledge and Co 

Dr For—Memoirs ofa Cavalier; and other tales. Selected and 
abridged from the works of Daniel De Foe. With a sketch of 
the author’s life. Fep 8vocl 5s. Seeley and Co 


Epwarps—A Concise History of England. By John Edwards. | 


Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Longman and Co 

Far Orr; or Australia, Africa, and America described. Part 
If. By the Author of “Peep of Day."” New edit 12mo cl 
4s 6d. Hatchard 


Forsuatu.—The Gospel of St. Luke in the authorised version, | 


arranged in parts and sections, with titles and summaries of 
contents, and marginal notes of time and place. For the 
use of schools and young students. By Rev. J. Forshall. 
Post 8vo cl 2s, 6d. Longman and Co 


FRrancis.—The Angler’s Register, a List of the available Fishe- | 


ries in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Brittany, and 
Belgium, and how te get to them, &c.; with an Angler’s 
Almanack and new Bill of Fare. By Francis Francis. 12mo 
swd ls, Field Office 

GRANDMOTHER'S Money. By the Author of “One and Twenty,’ 
“Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols cr 8vo cl 3lséd. Hurst and 
Blackett 

Gretron—The Englishwoman in Italy: Impressions of Life 
in the Roman States and Sardinia during a Ten Years’ 
Residence. By Mrs G. Gretton. 2 volscr 8vo cl2ls. Hurst 
and Blackett 

HamLry—Fleets and Navies. By Captain Charles Hamley. 
Post 8vo cl 6s. W. Blackwood and Sons 

HAVELocK—Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, 
poet By John Clark Marshman. 8vo cl lzs 6d. Longman 
and Co 

HAWTHORNE—The House of the Seven Gables: a Romance. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. New edit (Railway Library) 
fep 8vo bds 1s 6d. Routledge and Co 

HAWTHORNE—Transformation; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 3rd edit 3 vols cr 8vo el 3ls 6d. 
Sinith, Elder, and Co 

Hay (Tie) and Cattle Measurer: a series of Tables showing 


by Measurement the Weight of Hay and Corn in round or | 


oblong Stacks, and the Live and Dead Weight of Cattle, 
Sheep, and Swine, &c. 1l2mo cl 2s 6d. slackie and 
Son 

HENGSTENBERG—Commentary on Ecclesiastes; with other 
Treatises. By KE. W. Hengstenberg. 


burgh), Hamilton and Co 

Hewson—“ Thy Kingdom Come;"’ or, the Christian's Prayer 
of Penitence and Faith. By Wm. Hewson. 8vo swd 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co 

Hovustnovp Prayers in Scriptural Language for Four Weeks; 
with special forms for various occasions and seasons. Ly a 
Member of the Church of England. 2nd edit 8vo el 4s 6d. 
Bell and Daldy 

fMlumpenreys—Goethe in Strasbourg: a dramatic nouvellette. 
By H. Noel Humphreys. Square 12mo 7s 6d. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co 

Hunr—The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. 
collected, revised by himself, and edited by his son, 


Thornton Hunt; with illustrations by Corbould. Feap 8vo 


cl5s. Routledge and Co 


JAMEs—Christian Watchfulness in the Prospects of Sickness, | 


Mourning, and Death. By the Rey. John James. 8th edit 
12mo cl 6s. Rivington 

Lewes—The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry 
Lewes (2 vols). Vol. IL Post 8vo cl 6s. W. Blackwood 
and Sons 


Licite. By Owen Meredith. Cr Syo cl 12s, Chapman and | 


Hall 
MAcMAnon—A Treatise on Metaphysics, chiefly in reference to 


Revealed Religion. Py the Rev. John H. Macmahon. syvo | 


cl l4s. Bell and Daldy 

Masox—Three Years in Turkey: the Journal of a Medical 
Mission to the Jews. By John Mason. Post 8vo cl 6s 6d. 
J. Snow 


Matruiws—The Life and Correspondence of Charies Mathews, | 


the elder, Comedian. By Mrs. Mathews. New edition, 
abridged and condensed. By Edmund Yates. 12mo el 7s 6. 
Routledge and Co 


New (The) Congregational Hymn Book. Psalms and Hyinns | 


for Divine Worship. 48mo roan, Is. Jackson and Walford 

Ocitvy—The Day of the Lord, the Dissolution of the Earth 
by Fire, and the New Heavens and the New Earth of st 
Peter and St. John. By George Ogilvy. 12mo cl 3s 6d 
J. Nisbet and Co 

OL_puaM—The Mirror of Prophecy, as applied to the Passion 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ: a course of sermons preached in 
Passion week. By the Rev. R.S. Oldham. 2nd edit tep svo 
cel 5s. Rivington 

OXENDEN—The Labouring Man's Book. By the Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden. New edit 18mo cl ls 6¢. Wertheim and Co 

Pankolssi1EN—The Principles of the Jesuits Developed in a 
series of extracts from their own authors; with some illus- 
trations of Romanism. By the Rev. Challis Paroissien. 
]2mo el 6s. Rivington 

Parnorr—Harry’s Mistakes, and where they led him: a tale 
for boys. By M. A. Parrott. 18mo cl Is. Wertheim and 
Co 


Puecrs—The Still Hour, or Communion with God. By the | 


Rev. Austin Phelps. 32mo swd 4d, cl 6¢. T. Nelson and 
Son 

Puirrs—A Catechism on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, for the use of the Church schools, By 
Edward James Phipps. 2nd edit }8mo cl swd ls. Masters 

SanrGanr.—Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy. By 
William Lucas Sargant. Post s8vo cl 10s 6d. Smith, Elder, 
and Co 

SEGNERL—Thirteen Sermons from the Quaresimale of P. 
Paolo Segneri. ‘Translated from the Original Italian. By 
James Ford. Third and concluding series. 8vo cl 6s, 
Masters 

THOLUcK.—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. By Dr. 
Augustus Tholuck. ‘Translated from the last German 
Edition. 8vocl 9s (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh). Hamilton 
and Co 

Truzs.—Anecdote Biography. William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham, and Edmund Burke. By Jno. Timbs. Fep 8vo cl 6s. 
R. Bentley 

Tom Fox or the Revelations of a Detective. 
ls 6d. Geo. Vickers 

TREVENAN Court: a tale. By E, A. B. Fep 8vo el 3s 6d. 
Masters 

TROLLOPE.—Filippo Stozzi. 
the Old Italian Liberty. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Cr 8vo | 
cll2s. Chapmanand Hall 

Tupor—A Selection of Leading Cases on Mercantile and Mari- | 
time Law. With Notes. By Owen Davies Tudor. Royal | 
8vo cl 34s. Maxwell | 

Tureen — Three Hundred Sonnets. By Martin F. Tup- 
_ Small 4to cl antique, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. A. Hall and 
Jo 

TYLL OWLGLaAss—The Marvellous Adventures an Rare Con- | 
ceits of Master Tyll Owlglass. Newly collected, chronicied, | 
and set forth in our English tongue, by Kenneth R. A. 
Mackenzie, and adorned with many most diverting and | 
cunning Devices by Alfred Crowquill. 2nd edition, with 
enlarged preface. Post 8vo cl 10s 6d. ‘Triibner aud Co | 

WaALSHE—A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Lungs; | 
including the Principles of Physical Diognosis. By Walter | 
Hayle Walshe. 3rd edition, revised and muchenlarged. Cr | 


Fcp 8vo bds 





8vo cl12s6d. Walton and Maberly | 


Transiated from the | 
German by D. W. Simon. 8vo cl 9s (T. and T. Clark, Edin- 


Now finally | 


A History of the Last Days of | 





Iw ETHERELL—Brazil; Stray Notes from Bahai: being extracts 
from letters, &c., during a residence of fifteen years. By the 
late James Wetherell. Edited by William Hadfield. 8yo el 

| 5s. (Webb and Hunt, Liverpool!) Simpkin and Co 

| WILson—Notes, Questions, and Answers on Our Lord’s 
Paravles, By the Rey. A. Wilson. 12moclils6d. National 

| _ Society’s Depository 

| Younc—The Provinée of Reason; a criticism of the Bamp- 
ton Lecture on “ The Limits of Religious Thought.”” By Jno. 
Young. Cr8vo clés. Smith, Elder and Co ‘ 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NAGAL.—Your verses are very pretty; and, but forthe danger 
of advising young poets—or poetesses—to proceed, we should 
like to see something more from your pen. 














‘CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLER 


| OF CELEBRITIES IN 


| Piterature, Science, and Art. 
} — < > 
(THE CRITIC of APRIL 7 contains a 


PORTRAIT of the late 
THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 


THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 

| No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

| No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No, 422 








No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 
No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430. 
| No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 
No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 
| No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1.No.443. 
9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448. 
No. 10, LORD BROUGILAM, March 5, No. 452. 


| No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 

, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

| No.15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 

| No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 

No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

| No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 

No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, Noveinber5, No. 487. 
No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 
| No. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 


_ Portraits of Sir E._B. LYTTON, and others, 
| from Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. Mavurt 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 

siographical Sketch. 

} The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critic, from July Ist, 1858. i 
| Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IXYHE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 








| Four Lines, or Thirty Words ............cccc0e0ee ° 3 q 
| Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ... 006 
} Half Column ........ 110 0 
| Whole Column »10 0 
| 
| 


| WANTED a SITUATION as HOUSE- 

| KEEPER in a Widower’s family, where children 
require maternal care; or to a single Gentleman where one or 

| more servants are kept. Good recommendation from last 

| situation. 

Address “ H, C.,”’ 45, Broadway-terrace, Camden Town, N.W. 


| r r ’ . vr ’ voy 
| \ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
} characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
| diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
| RICHARD BARRETT, 15, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is 


enabled to execute every description of Printing on very ad- 
vantageous terins, his office being furnished wish a large and 
| choice assortment of Types, STEAM PrinTING MACHINEs, 
HYDRAULIC and other Presses, and every modern improve- 
| ment in the printing art. A SpecIMEN Book of Types, and 
infornfation for authors, sent on application, by 
| RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


| ieee 











. wD , 

PAPER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 
house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 

{ quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for ls.; commer- 
| cial do,, 3s. 6d. perream ; super ‘thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d.; straw 
| paper, 2s. 6¢.; sermon, 4s.; foolscap, 6s. 6¢. per ream ; black- 
| bordered note, five quires for 1s.; copybooks, 1 18s., and 21s 
| per gross, A really good steel pen, 1s. 3d. per gross. A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
| for six stamps, Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufae 
turing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-stree~ 

















Established twenty yeers. 

A RMORIAL BEARINGS. — DANIEL 
4 BAKER, 4, Old Cavendish-street, London, W., begs to 
announce that his HERALDIC STUDIO is OPEN, and will 
be found to contain a most valuable collection of Heraldry, 
New Designs for Interwoven Monograms, Arms, Crests, &c., 
in Gothic style. D. B., who for more than ten years was 
connected with the Heralds’ College, has at his command 
various sources of authentic information. Send name and 
county. Fee for search and sketch, 3s. 6¢.; or, in heraldic 
colours, 7s. 6d. Seals, Dies, Copper-plates, &c., engraved in a 
superior style.—N.B. Pedigrees correctly traced. 
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ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Established 


in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at 1s. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


AMADIO’S STUDENTS’ BOX of 

¢ MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS, containing six 

dozen beautiful specimens in polished mahogany box, fitted 

with racks, brass lock and key, &c., produced under 

J. AMADIO’'S immediate superintendence, specially adapted 
for the Student, Price 3/. 18s. 6d. 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES; now 
ready, Dr. Livingstone, Cardinal Wiseman, Charles Dickens, 
Albert Smith, Miss Aimy Sedgwick, Ecce Homo, Paul preach- 
ing at Athens, St. Paul's Cathedral, Houses of Parliament, 
The 51. Bank Note, Smuggler's Watching, Windsor C astle, 
Congratulation, Inte srior of Highland Home, View of Dover, 
Sheepwashing, The Corsairs’ Tale, The Death of Ananias, 
2s. 6d. each, or post free for 32 stamps. 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas. 


J. AMADIO’S IMP ROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Students’, 31. 13s. 6d. 

** Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind. the more expensive one especially.” 
—Household Words, No. 345. 

J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE, packed in | 
mahogany case, with three powers, condenser, pincers,and two | 
slides, will show the animalcula in water, price 18s. 6d. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testimony: “It is marvellously 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air.’ 
June 6, 1857. 


7. THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Just published, Second Edition, an Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- 
jects, post free for six stamps. 













\ INE no L ONGER an EXPENSIVE 

LUXURY.—REDUCED DUTIES.—European Wines: 
Sherries, 20s.; Clarets, 18s.; Champagne, 
and Sherries, 20s. Spirits: Cognac 






Ports, 24s. per doz 
24s.; South African Ports 














grandy, 20s. per gallon; H — per doz.; Colonial 
Brandy. 15s. per galion. ‘Terms. ash. — ANDREW and 
HUGHES, 27, C rutched~ friars, M: ark- lane, E. genes 
pe RE WINES of P ORTU GAL & SPA & SPAIN, 
at pong 
CRITERION PORT...... 


CRITE RION SHER yh} i 36s. per dozen, bottles included 


Pint samples of each forwarded on receipt of forty-two stamps, 
FRENCH and other Wines of every description. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE «. 408. per doz. 

ST. JULIEN MEDOC CLARET coo 248. 99 
SPIRITS of the finest quality. 
SCHIEDAM HOLLANDS .z.....cccccessesssseeeee B08. PET CASC, 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY ......see00008 528, — 588, per doz, 
Terms cash; country orders to be accompanied by a remit- 
Eo — WILLIAMS and Co., 23, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, 








NOTICE. 
j INES and SPIRITS at REDUCED 
DUTIES.—A. BROUGH'’S Revised List of Prices, with 
Dr. Hassell’s ‘oan on the undermentioned Wines, post free 
on application s. d. 
a (Vin ordinaire) . per doz. 18 0 
Chablis (White ne - 18 






Still Hock or Moselle .. 0 
ld She 
— 7 : eet avenely sheen 26s. per oan 4 


s. and 24 0 
wien @ 





South African Port and Sherry 
South African Madeira and Amontilé ado . ase 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, 





Gin, full strength... 
surgundy Br andy 
Hollands, the very .-per one dozen case 25 0 
Samples of any Four of the above Wines forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 30 postage stamps. ‘Terms, cash.—Address <A. 
BROUGH, 29, Strand, London. 


FES YDERS, STOVES, -FIRE- IRONS, an S, and 
CHIMNEY- PIECI °S.—Buyers of the above are re- 
nested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
ON'S SHOW-ROOMS. Thev contain such an assortment 

of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 

General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 

either for variety, Ity, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 

of workmanship. ht stoves, with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars 15s. to 337. 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to 51. 12s.: steel fenders, 27. 15s. to 117. ; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from 27. 15s. to 187; chimney- 
or’ from 1. 8s. to 80/.; fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to 
41, 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of eachis 
at once the! urgest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Redsteads from 






per gallon 11 3 
15 





best... 

















12s. Gd. to £20 Os. each 
Showe rh iths, ff Rs. Od. to 6 fis, each 
Lamps (Moderateur), from ... 68. Od. to 7 7s. each 

(All other Kinds ‘a the s ae 
Pure Colza Oil.. ai . 4s. Od. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS “and. “HOT WATER 


DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, Tin dish covers, 
7s. 6d. the set of six: block tin, 19s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 358 6d. to 62s. 62. the set. Britannia 

th or without silver-plated handles, 32. 11s. to 82. &s. 

1d plated. 107. to 162. 10s. _ block tin hot 

_ Witt 1 wells for gravy, 12s, to: : Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, “full si ze, 11. 11s. 


j TILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 











be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
"ate. Nic kel Silv and Britannia Metal goods, Dish-covers 





and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitcher Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
Kettles. ai-travs, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedste ids, Bedding, Bedroom 
j re, with L ists of Prices and Pls Ins of the Sixteen large 
oms at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2, and 3, New- 
man-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-pk wee, London 
Established 1820. 

















| 
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| rad. 
| Bacon, 8t7@. perlb. by the half-side, 
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|} of his name as 


NEW PALACE 





FOR FASHIONS IN ee LADIES SHOULD 


SIT 
AY M. CARTER’S WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 


A Novelty for Petticoats in Brocaded Horsehair. 


— French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. te 
4s. 


Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 25s. 
Ws. CaRTER, 22, Ludgate- street, St. Paul's, London. 


T ADIES, why give such High Prices for 
4 your ST: \Y BODICES, when you can obtain a single 
pair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory, 
and - choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentioned 
prices 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
Paris Wove Stays, any size required. 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Family and Nursery Stays, 8s. 6d. to 21s. 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to 25s. 
Engravings of the above and Trade-lists free. 
Ws. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London. 


of WESTMINSTER 
BRITISH and FOREIGN STORES, 
11, Bridge-street (two doors from), Parliament-street. 
SANDEMAN and Co.'s PORT matured in their cellars, at 
| 30s. perdozen. Terms cash. 


ELA ND’S PURE HOMCOPATHIC 
4 COCOA is strongly recommended by the Faculty as 
peculiarly adapted for persons snffering from weakness of 
Nige stion, and as es pecially suitable to those of consumptive 


habits. 
LAND’S GENUINE DIGESTIVE 
4 (COCOA is more suitable for the healthy and robust. 
Packed in 1'b., $1b.. and 3lb. packets. To be obtained whole- 
sale of J. TRAVERS and SONS, and retail through all re- 
spectable grocers.—Depdt, Bridge-street, Westminster. Es- 


tablished 1748. 4 om 
to BUY, 














y ‘i a] - x 
URNITU RE—WHERE 
WHAT to BUY.—P. and 8S. BEYFUS are selling the 
281. Dining-room suite, the 85/7. Drawing-room suite, the 261 
Bedroom suite: Bachelors’ Bedroom, 71.; and Servants’, 4. 
Tilustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods err- 
riage paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and 95 , City “road, London. 


PRING OVERCOATS.— —The Vv ‘olunteer 


WY Wrapner, 39s.: the Victor, 25s.; the Inverness, 25s.; the 
Pelissier, 21s. : ready-made or made to order. The Forty- 
seven Shilling Suits made to order from Scotch Heather and 
Cheviot Tweeds and Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions for self-measure- 
ment sent free. N.B. A perfect fit gnaranteed. 





_GPICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 74d 


Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
Peat-smoked Preakfast 
Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates, Asaving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
purchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
Packages gratis. 

OSBORNE'S CHEESE WARETIOUSE, Oshorne House, 

30, Ludgate -hill, near St. Paul's, E. Cc. 


HE BE ST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to he obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d.. 3s., and 4s.: rich 
Souchong, 3s. _. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 8d., 18. 4d. 818. 6d., and 1s 84. 

Tea ana offee to the value of 49s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. <A price cnrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within ei¢ ht miles of the City, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strona, Ricn, and Friyi-FLAVocRED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese corer it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to am like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ata hich pric Price 3s. 87., 48.. and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets, 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, C heapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.: Gowurp, 198,  aqeanige oh WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's} 

t 


each, or 3s, 67. per half-dozen. 
and 83d. per lb Osborne's 
























Fortescve, Bayswate ¢ Biss, Brompton ; ALLCHIN, Barns 
bury-park; MiLLtanp, Camden-town; Jonnstoy, Charing- 
cross: WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELI, 





Kingsland: BALLARD. Hammersmith: GALLoway, Islineton; 
Gottene, Kentish-town and Pimlico: Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster: PEGG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rep, Rus- 
sell-square : DOpson, 98, Blackman-st.; HornrMan’s Agents 
in every tow n. 
r + * 

if OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT 

are indispensable for the security of life and health. 
Fever, influenza, bronchitis, sore throat, diphtheria, and bilious 
complaints, are ever-present plagues to mankind; but these 
can certainly and permanently be put to flight by the aid of 
these unrivalled aperient, detergent, and restorative reme- 
dies. There are multitudes of sallow and feeble invalids now 
languishing in all parts of the world under these diseases, 
who would soon find their healthy appearance, strength, and 
cheerfulness return, if they judiciously used Holloway's 
preparations, from which no harm can possibly result. The 
Ointment should be well rubbed, night and morning, over the 
affected parts, while the Pills are taken with discretion. 
A great and happy change for the better will speedily 
appe ir. 


IMPORTA \N’ . ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
a guarantee of quality ; and they are 











| put upin the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
| each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signa- 
ture. 


| 


| 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad point ible for the various kinds of Writing 











taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
—_ and who Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 


New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 


91, John-street, 
London. 








WHEN YOU ASK 
LENFIELD PATE NT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


~~ Fourth Edition, Just published, j price 2s, 6d. or by post, 
o2 sta 


DISEASES of the SKIN: : a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by Cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S.. Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable."’"—Lancet. 

London: T. RIicHarpDs, 37, Great Queen-street. 


IVEN AWAY for the BENEFIT of 

NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—Mr. RAPKEY will send 

free, on receipt of two st ‘amps (to prepay postage), the 

“ Medical Friend” on the Self-Cure of Nervous Debility, Las- 

situde, Indigestion, &c. Illustrated with Cases and Means of 

} sure usedin each case.—C, T. RAPKEY, Registered Surgeon, 
, Alfred place, Bedford-square, London. 


IVEN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS: Its 


Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, &e. 
Free by post to any address on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. Adress to Mr. SMITH, 8, Burton Crescent, Tavis- 
tock-sqaare, London, W.C. 


A BOOK ON DIET FOR INVALIDS SENT GRATIS TO 
THE AFFLICTED. — 

PERSON having been afilicted for many 

years with CONSUMPTIVE SYMPTOMS, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a ve 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of life, will send information of the treatment by which he 
became restored to perfect health, x receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope, addressed to G. E., Esq., No. 10, Regent’s 
Park-road, London. 


rr a4 a ry. 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfumed ‘toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., ‘in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check grey ness in 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 
London. 
mp DE AL Ad Ph 
YUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
» WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE 
RUPTURE, however bad or long- Standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any bye hey rade for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt o' postage stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RAL wnt HOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 0’clock. An explanatory book’ and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny stamps. 


(OcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 


remove or avert the symptoms of indigestion consequent 
on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary occupation 
or residence in tropical climates, COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century, are héghly recommended for their 
mild aperient, tonic, and aromatic properties, and for the power 
they possess in equalising the secretion of the liver and 
strengthening the digestive organs. Prepared only by James 
Cockle, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street: and may be had of 
all medicine vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 


Us. 
BR TSH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON. 


FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, duly APPOINTED for 















































the SALE of MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES: 
Anstralia ... Mr. Charlwood. 
Bavaria Mr. Gayrhos. 
Baltimore... weeee J. C. French and Son. 
3arbadoes Collymore and Gill, 
tarcelona Miret and Cuyas. 

BrOAY ...scccsee « Mr. Kornfeld. 
—— . Mr. Cauto, 

Calcutta........ Mr. R. Chill. 

Cape Breton .. Mr. Ward, 
Constantinople Mr. Stampa. 
Copevhagen.. Michaelsen and Holm. 
Cracow wu. fr. Muldner. 


. Steenberg. 
. Moulin. 
serck, 

. Roberts. 

. Cochrane. 
. M‘Kinlay. 
Mr. Krauskopf. 
Mr. Henderson. 


Elsinore ... 
France 
Germany and Austria....... 
Gibraltar ..... 
Guernsey .. 

Halifax (N.S.).. 
Hamburg .. 
Honduras ..... 








Jamaica Miss Kington. 
pe res SE Re 
Mexico Mr. Togno. 





Mr. Trudeau. 

Mr. Parria. 

Firth, Pond, and Co, 
Wm. W ‘agner, Es¢ aa 


Montreal ...... 
New Zealand 
New York .....00 
__ Odessa 


VALU ABL E RI REME DIES } FOR THE AF FLIC TED. 


r 
R. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is con- 
fidently recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 
for wounds of every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated 
sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing: Cuts, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimp les on the 
Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c. Sold in Pots, at 
1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. Also his 
PILULZ ANTISCROPHULSY 
confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be, without exception, 
one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded for 
purifying the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
Hence they are used in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glan- 
dular swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They form 
a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken at all 
times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes, 
at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 118., and 22s. 

Sold wholesale by the proprietors, Bracn and BARNICOTT 
at their dispensary, Bridport; by the London houses, [etai 
by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. 

Observe: No medicine sold under the above name can 
— be genuine, unless “Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government Stamp 
affixed to each package. 
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MR. TOYNBEE ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Illustrated with 100 Engravings on 
Wood, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
[He DISEASES of the EAR; their 
Nature, Diagnosis, and Treatment. 

By JOSEPH TOYNBEE, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 

1 on to, and Lecturer on Aural Surgery at, 
Pg eng ital; Consulting Aural Surgeon to the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, post Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


NEW and RATIONAL EXPLA- 
NATION of the DISEASES PECULIAR to 
INFANTS and MOTHERS; with obvious Suggestions 
for their Prevention and Cure. 
By THOMAS BALLARD, M.R.C.S., 
Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 


Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


N RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC 
GOUT, and SCIATICA; their Pathology, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment. 

By HENRY WILLIAM FULLER, M.D. Cantab., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to 
St. George’s Hospital. 

Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





DR. ROWE ON INDIGESTION. 
Sixteenth Edition.—Now ready, fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
ERVOUS DISEASES, Liver and 
Stomach Complaints, Low Spirits, Indigestion, 
Gout, Asthma, and Disorders produced by Tropical 
Climates. With Cases. 


By GEORGE SOGEET — E, M.R.C.P., London, 
vC. OC, 


Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


P{2ZMORBHOIDS and PROLAPSUS 
of the RECTUM: their Pathology and Treatment, 
with especial reference to the application of Nitric Acid. 


By HENRY SMITH, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
N the RADICAL CURE of VARI- 
COCELE by SUBCUTANEOUS INCISION. 
By HENRY LEE, 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 








Just published, post Svo. cloth, 5s. 


N DISEASES of the THROAT, 
EPIGLOTTIS, and WINDPIPE; including 
Diphtheria, Nervous Sore Throat, Displacements of the 
Cartilages, Weakness of the Voice and Chest, their 
Symptoms, Progress, and Treatment. 
By GEORGE D. GIBB, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Physician to the St. Pancras Royal Dispensary. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
ADVICE to a MOTHER on the 
MANAGEMENT of her OFFSPRING. 

By PYE HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, cloth, 2s. 
(URE of the SICK: not Homeo- 
pathy, not Allopathy, but Judgment. 
By JOHN SPURGIN, M.D., F.RC.P., 
Senior Physician to the Foundling Hospital. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 











Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
N DISEASES of WOMEN in 

/ RELATION to OVARIAN and UTERINE 
INFLAMMATION. 

By E. J. TILT, 
Senior Physician to the Farringdon General Dispensary 
and Lying-in Charity. 

“If we are not deceived, Dr. Tilt’s work will soon find 
favour with the junior members of the profession, inas- 
much as it contains what we should call the first prin- 
ciples of female pathology.”°—Lancet. 


JoHN CHuRCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
[MPERFEC: ’ DIGESTION : its Causes 
and ‘lreatment. 

By ARTHUR LEARED, 4.B., 

Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; 
Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





THE THIRD EDITION 


TRAN SFORMATION ; or, the 


PUBLISHED 


OF MR. HAWTHORNE’S 


Romance of Monte Beni, will be 
NEXT WEEK. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, Author of “ Social Innovators and their Schemes.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, post Svo. 6s. cloth, 
(DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER,) 


THE PROVINCE OF REASON: 


A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture, 


‘““On the Limits of Religious Thought.” 


By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D., Edinburgh, Author of “The Christ of History,” ‘“ The 
Mystery—Evil and God.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Just published in English, price 4s. 8vo. cloth, 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


From the Earliest Period to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. 


By GUSTAV SOLLING, 


R.M., Academy, Woolwich. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ An excellent critical summary. The English is re- 
markably pure and flexible.”’—Atheneum, January 7th. 
“One of the best digests of the literary history of 
Germany that we remember to haveseen. We cordially 


recommend it to our readers as a work of a highly in- | 
teresting und instructive character.’’—Literary Gazette, | 


January 2ist. 


“This work evinces on the part of the author con- | 


siderable literary taste and ability. Luther’s sermon, 
given iz extenso (with a linear translation), is admirably 
characteristic of the great reformer, and well worth the 
price of the volume.”’—Critic, January 28th. 

“ This work, containing a considerable amount of in- 


| formation, will be welcomed by a rapidly-increasing 
class, the English student of Teutonic literature.”’— 
Spectator, February 18th. 

“Acceptable and useful to students.”—Notes and 
Queries, February 18th. 

“ A work useful to English students. The essays on 
| the ancient epics, Minne and Meistersiinger, on Luther, 
and on the popular ballads, contain in a convenient form 
much accurate information.’ — I} estminster Review, April. 
| _“Mr. Solling’s work contains the best short summary 
| of the history of German literature up to the time of 
the Reformation that is to be found in English.”— 
| Examiner, March 31st. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





LORD DUNDONALD’ 


S AUTOSIOCRAPHY. 


To be completed in Two Volumes, the First Volume of which is now ready, price 14s. 


FROM “THE 

“Tf Lord Dundonald finish as he has begun the record 
of his career at sea, we may safely predict for this work 
an unbounded popularity. It will be put in the hands 
of the young to excite their ardour; it will be devoured 
in stealth by some of them whose parents have a horror 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


TIMES,” APRIL 5. 

| of the sea. It is worthy of one of the very best places 
} on any shelf of military and naval memoirs, and is full 
| of brilliant adventures, which are described with a dash 
| that well befits the deeds.”’ 








This day is published, in post Svo. és. with Portraits of Burke and the Eart of CHaTHam, and other Illustrations, 


ANECDOTE 


BIOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of “ Things not generally Known.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 








Now ready, in post 8vo. with an Illustration, 12s. 6d. 


THE LIVES OF THE 


PRINCES OF WALES. 


By DR. DORAN, Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.” 


FROM THE * 

“The records of English junior royalty abound in 
romance and variety. There is a sparkle of interest in 
all, from the days of high feasting at Carnarvon to those 
of high play and high drinking at Brooks's, under the 
auspices of George Augustus Frederick, and Dr. Doran 


‘ATHENAUM.” 
the archives of the princely epochs. He has been to the 
right sources, and traced our kings faithfully to their 
cradles. Though abounding in gossip, this book is of 
absolute value. We invite the reader to take this very 
| agreeable book in hand.” 


is the writer to elicit all that is pleasant and curious in | 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “M 


ARY POWELL” AND “THE LADIES OF 


BEVER HOLLOW.” 
Next Week, post 8vo. with an Illustration, 


TOWN AND FOREST. 


By the Author of “Mary Powerit” and “Tue Lapies or Beyer Hotiow.” 


London: RICHARD BENT 


LEY, New Burlington-street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of GEORGE Rose, 


THE DIARIES AND 


OF 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE 


RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. 


Edited by the Honourable and Reverend LEVESON VERNON LARCOURT. 


FROM “THE 

“ Evervbody speaks familiarly and confidingly of 
George Rose. Walter Scott wants to find out some- 
thing, and he applies to George Rose. Mr. Pitt is per- 
plexed, and he must consult George Rose. The hing 
wants the use of a house on his road to Weymouth, and 
he applies to George Rose. Lord Marchmont looks out 
for an executor, and he fixes upon George Rose. The 
Duke of Northumberland wants a lift from the Govern- 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burling 


TLVES,” APRIL 11. 

ment, and he tries to secure the good offices of George 
Rose. Lord Auckland has set lus heart on getting a 
peerage, and he unbosoms himself to George Rose. A 
sailor wanting his prize-money relies on the favour of 
George Rose. Lady Hamilton, urging her claims to be 
rewarded by the nation for her survices to Lord Nelson, 
depends on the exertions of ‘her dear, good Mr. Rose.’ 
We want the biography of such useful characters.” 


tun-street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Mvjesty. 
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REASON WHY 


SERIES. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each, or Ten Shillings the Set of Four. 


= 


Tenth Thousand. 


Tenth Thousand. 


Thirty-first Thousand. 


The GARDENER’S and 


Tenth Thousand. 


oa oo fF wO WD 


The BIBLICAL REASON WHY. 
The REASON WHY: NATURAL HISTORY. 


The REASON WHY: ENGLISH HISTORY. 
The REASON WHY: GENERAL SCIENCE. 


FARMER'S REASON WHY. 


The HOUSEWIFE'S REASON WHY. 


The Six Volumes answer collectively 7,700 Questions. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 
THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND 


THAT'S IT: 


OR, PLAIN TEACHING. 


| ee BY MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND 


ENGRAVINGS. 
By THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Reason Why, General Science,’ “The Biblical 
Reason Why,” “The Historical Reason Why,” 
“The Reason Why, Natural History,” 
“The Housewife’s Reason Why,’ 
&e. &e. 
i cad 
Testimonies to the Character of the Work. 
From Sir R. I. Murchison, M.A., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Sir,—As President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
I willingly say, that in commencing the labours of your 
associates and self with an account ot the earth and its 
principal phenomena, and thence passing on to natural 
history, you are taking the road which every man of 
science must consider to be the right one. 
16, Belgrave-square, Yours faithfully, 
March 14, 1859. RODERICK I. MURCHISON. 


From Dr. John Spurgin, F.R.C.P. 
DeEaAR S1r,—Fixing the attention of the student is 
half way to teach the lesson, and to this is the memory 
but a subservient faculty. 





“We proceed here by the Inductive Process, taking nothing on trust, nothing for granted, 


but reasoning upwards from the meanest fact 


going one beyond it—like the engineer in his approaches to a fortress. 


| 


established, and making every step sure before 
We thus gain, 


ultimately, a roadway, a ladder, by which even a Child may, almost without knowing it, ascend | 


to the summit of Truth, and obtain that immensely wide and extensive view which is spread | 


i] 


‘ ? ey ae ol sania a . ‘ish | seletinnlanely 
beneath the feet of the astonished beholder. The Prince Consort's Address to the British | Didsiittiie than tO Binles, 


| Head Master of the Loughborough Grammar and 


Association, 1859. 


These Useful Works will, when completed, 


Mind has discovered for the varied and interesting Phenomena of Nature; and for Events, and | 


supply all the *‘ Reasons”? which the Human 


their Consequences, in Religious and Civil History. 


In defence of this useful Series—if defence can be | 
considered necessary—it may be said, that very many | 


writers, when they seek to elicit or demonstrate a 
particular truth, assume the precise form of Inter- 
rogation and Answer, which is the characteristic 


feature of “* THE REASON WHY SERIES.” This 


is remarkably so in the writings of the great Philo- | 


sopher. Humsorprt, who not only asks for and sup- 
plies Reasons, but is careful, in many instances, to 
point out where he has been unable to find a satis- 


factory solution, that others may thereby be stimu- | 


lated to inquiry. Thus in his “ Travels”: ** What ts 
this brownish black crust, which gives these rocks, when 
they hare a globular form, the appearance of meteoric 
stones ?”-—'* What tdea can we form of the action of 
the water, which produces a deposit, or a change of 
colour, so extraordinary ?” 

Again: ‘‘ There are no reasons why these plutonic 
forces may not in future ages add new mountain systems, 


§e."—* Why should the crust of the earth have lost its | 


property of being elevated into ridges?” 

Nor does he shrink from putting questions, and 
supplying reasons, upon matters, as compared with 
the foregoing, of seemingly trivial importance. For 

“instance. of the American Indians he asks: “ Why 
has not the custom of painting the skin become general ?” 
—* Why do so many naked natives paint only the face, 
though living in the neighbourhood of those who paint 
the whole body?”—(Humboldt’s “Travels,” Otté’s 
Translation.) 

He even quotes from ‘* The Problems of Aristotle ” 
~—-the Reason Why of Antiquity—and makes com- 
parison of some of the ancient philosopher's reasons 
with his own, upon matters of familiar phenomena. 


Thus: “ Why,” says Aristotle, in his curious book of | 
“ Problems,” ** Why is sound better heard during the | 
night ?—Because there is more calmness on account | 


of the absence of the hottest (caloric). This absence 
renders everything calmer, for the sun is the principle 


of all movement.” And upon this Humboldt re- 


“ That's It’’ comes the nearest to the desired object, 


| and the sketches of the skilled artist are brought to bear 


very usefully for illustration and for comprehension. 
“That’s It,” moreover, will refresh the memory of 
Tutor as well as of Student. 
Iam, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 


17, Great Cumberland-street. JOUN SPURGIN, 


Commercial School. 
| $§rr,—I should be favourably disposed towards an¥ 
work from the pen of the Author of “Tmr Reason 
Wuy ’’—that successful effort to popularise science. 
As to your new work, if any one should require a book 


| containing a great varicty of general information, clearly 


marks: ‘ Aristotle had, no doubt, a vague presenti- | and accurately conveyed to the mind, and represented to 


ment of the cause of the phenomenon; but he attri- 
butes to the motion of the atmosphere, and the shock 
of the particles of air, that which seems to be rather 
owing to abrupt changes of density in the continuous 
strata of air.”—Humboldt’s “Travels,” Vol. IL., 
p. 265, Otté’s Translation.) 


Prof. Hunt, in his masterly writings, pursues a | 


similar method. Thus: ** But what really is the power 
which combines atom to atom, and unites molecule to 
molecule? Can we refer the process to heat? Can it 
be thought that electricity is active in producing the 
result? Can light determine these changes?” And 


he crowns his estimation of “The Reason Why” | 


process of truth-seeking by the following passage: 
“If a piece of amber, e/ectrum, is briskly rubbed, it 
acquires the property of attracting light bodies, 
This curious power excited the attention of Thales, 
of Miletus; and from the investigations of this 
Grecian philosoper we must date our knowledge 
of one of the most important natural forces—Elec- 
tricitv. Jf an inguiring mind had not been led to ask 
| WHY does this curious vegetable product attract a 
feather, the present age, in all probability, would not 


have been in possession of the means by which it is | 


enabled to transmit intelligence with a rapidity which 


| the eye, ina way that cannot fail to interest and improve 
| youth, “That's It.” I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
| Loughborough GrammarSchool, J. Gro. GoRDON, 
| April16, 1859. 
From William H. Groser, Esq., F.G.S8. 
i Tothe Author of “That's It.” 
Sir,—A copy of the first Division of * That’s It” has 
| recently been placed in my hands, and I do not hesitate 
| to say that the design and execution of the work are 
| alike admirable. I have seldom seen so large anamount 
of useful information within the same compass. The 
| accuracy of its statements will impart to it a permanent 
| value; its extreme cheapness will commend it to the 
attention of all classes; and the abundance of pictorial 
| illustrations will render it a favourite book with young 
| people. 
/ Idonotdoubt that “ That's It’’ will meet with the 
{ cordial reception it deserves. I only hope that its size 
| and price will not lead any parent or teacher to treat it 
as a mere book of outlines, to be read rapidly through, 
| and then laid aside. It is quite a Cyclopedia of Ele- 
, mentary Science, and as such deserves careful and re- 
peated study. I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM H, GRoser, F.G.S. 
Sunday School Union, 
56, Old Bailey, E.C., London. 
May 26, 1859, 


is only excelled by that of the ‘ swift-winged messengers | 


| of thought.’ ” 


| Since the days of ARISTOTLE a thousand erroneous 
| conjectures have been swept away, and ten thousand 
| demonstrative Reasons have been added to the store 
of human knowledge. The Author of ‘ THE 
REASON WHY SERIES ” has always professed 


' 


clearest Reasons assigned by the highest Autho- 
rities for the various interesting Phenomena in 


of Mankind. 


these Works to consist of a Collection of the | 


Nature, and for important Events in the History | 


| From John Michod, Esq,., 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 

Srr,—Your publication, “ That’s It, or Plain Teach- 
ing,’ isa most useful work. The novel way in which 
| you have successfully brought all the parts of objects 
| before the eye, and thence to the understanding, is 
highly effective. 

I shall recommend every boy in this school (upwards 
of three hundred) to procure a copy and study it wall. 
This, I think, is the best proof that I entertain a high 
| opinion of its usefulness. I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Micnop. 


} 


| Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 
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